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A LEGAL decision of importance has just been 
handed down by Judge Westenhaver of the 
U. S. District Court for the Northern District of 

Ohio. W. L. Milner & Co. of 
An Important Toledo have been restrained 
Court from offering shirts for sale, 
Decision representing them as genuine 

“Fruit of the Loom” shirts. It 
seems that the “Fruit of the Loom” people per- 
mit their trade-mark to be used in the sale of a 
manufactured article only when the manufac- 
turer guarantees workmanship, style and general 
reliability of the finished product. The Court 
in restraining W. L. Milner & Co. from offering 
a low-priced shirt as a genuine “Fruit of the 
Loom” shirt, lays stress upon the fact that the 
defendant unquestionably tried to capitalize the 
plaintiff's reputation and good-will by leaving 
the impression of superiority with the public; 
that the defendant would have been permitted to 
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advertise the shirt as made of “Fruit of the 
Loom” material but he was not permitted to go 
further. Judge Westenhaver quotes the case of 
Cheney Bros. vs. Gimbel Bros. as covering the 
same principle. 


M* study for years the problem of advertis- 

ing direct and indirect. They study pub- 

licity values and advertising psychology, but the 
experience of Childs & Co., the 

Accidental popular restaurant people, pre- 

Advertising sents a rather unusual side-light 
on the subject. 

When Childs concluded to open up on Fifth 
Avenue in a very swagger neighborhood, the 
property owners made it a provision of the lease 
that there shouldn’t be any Childs sign on the 
property. The result was a very delightful res- 
taurant, nicely decorated by Lord & Taylor’s, 
appealing to the exclusive Fifth Avenue clientele, 
but everybody commented on the obvious exclu- 
siveness of the restaurant which had no firm 

















name on the door. If it were subtle adver- 
tising carefully planned, it couldn’t have aroused 
greater curiosity or more talk and now that 
everybody knows it is Childs’ place, they say: 
“Childs’ and Tiffany’s are the only two firms on 
Fifth Avenue who don’t find it necessary to put 
their signs out.” 


poe was, not so many years ago, when people 
“collected” only paintings, etchings, bronzes 
and old ivories. Then came an industrial period 

in art appreciation, and these same 


A New people collected tapestries, rugs and 
Phase of old china. Today the collecting 
“Collecting” craze has grown apace and thous- 


ands of people are ransacking barns 
and garrets and hunting in auction rooms, -in 
search of rugs and old bottles. We saw some of 
these old rugs sold the other day for $50 and 
$60 apiece that a few years ago you could have 
picked up in New England for a five-dollar bill. 
We saw an old whiskey log-cabin bottle sold at 
the Anderson Galleries for $100. 

Collectors are buying not only Duncan 
Phyfe pieces, Savery pieces and old English 
examples but they are hunting now for the sim- 
plest pieces. At the recent Temple Sale of old 
Pennsylvania pine furniture made by the Dutch 
in the late XVIII Century, probably in carpenter 
shops, some pieces brought fabulous prices. 

But of all the collections, the most unique 
collection today is the collection of catalogues. 
There are people today who are specializing on 
the collection of catalogues of a specific subject 
—glass catalogues, furniture catalogues, tapestry 
catalogues and the demand for these catalogues 
has grown to such a point that a book shop up 
on Madison Avenue makes a specialty of dealing 
in and supplying the older catalogues made and 
distributed by the big auction houses before ever 
the craze for collecting catalogues had started. 

Some of these catalogues are very valuable 
apart from the collector’s interest. Some of them 
cost $15 and $20 apiece to produce. They are 
profusely illustrated, each piece of furniture, for 
instance, being accompanied by a description. 

The men who are employed to prepare these 
catalogues are men of extraordinary ability like 
Horace Townsend and Dr. R. M. Riefstahl. 

In the last ten years, one of the largest auc- 
tion houses 4in New York alone sold over 
$30,000,000 worth of fine art and industrial art 
examples and it is natural that catalogues of 
these sales should be very interesting. 





Catalogue collectors boast of the possession 
of an M. C. D. Borden catalogue, a James F. 
Sutton, George A. Hearn, Charles Stewart 
Smith, Kelekian or Charles catalogue, especially 
a Volpi catalogue which is very interesting and 
represents a sale amounting to nearly $1,000,000. 

It is a good sensible craze, this catalogue 
collecting, the catalogues in most cases describing 
property not described elsewhere. 


HERE'S a trite aphorism that “blacksmith’s 
horses and shoemaker’s children go shoeless” 
which the same ‘might imply that a decorator’s 
home is wretched. So it is inter- 
A esting to note what Mr. Collins, of 
Decorator's the old firm of Collins & Collins, 
Home who has been very successful in 
antiques and interior furnishings, 
did to the house he bought up in Ardsley, re- 
cently, and how he furnished it. Thirty-four 
years ago Mr. Collins was in the upholstery de- 
partment of Burke, Fitzsimmons, Horne & Co. 
The draperies in his new house are simplicity 
personified. The whole house is furnished with 
antique pieces borrowed from his Madison Ave- 
nue establishment. The walls are all in wall 
paper. On the lower floor he used a great deal 
of Birge’s scenic papers and on the second and 
third floor, Lloyd’s. We mention this fact be- 
cause the neighbors around Ardsley who know 
all about Mr. Collins’ new house are raving about 
it and its color effects which are all secured 
through the use of papers. 





AN ASTOUNDING GROWTH. 

| wen who live close to things are apt to lose 

perspective. Men of the trade who have 
known the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills for many 
years don’t realize what a tremendous organiza- 
tion it has become. The main factory is 60 x 
500 ft., 30,000 sq. ft., seven floors. The wing 
has seven floors more with 9,000 sq ft. to each 
floor. The plush mill occupies 318,000 sq. ft., 
the dye house, 20,000. And they have over- 
lapped into an adjoining mill where they have 
30,000 sq. ft. more—in all, 641,000 sq. ft. It is 
costing them right now nearly $750 a day for 
coal. Figure this out for 300 working days in 
the year. They paid the City of Philadelphia last 
year $17,000 for a water tax. And they are 
now contemplating the erection of still another 
mill. When you consider that all this has heen 
accomplished within a period of thirty years, it 
is a record little less than marvelous. 
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THE MENACE OF INSINCERE ORDERS 


F THERE is one thing more than another, 

apart from the ordinary ethics of common 
honesty, that ought to characterize transactions 
between buyers and wholesalers we would sug- 
gest that it might well be “Sincerity.” 

Conditions such as have operated recently in 
certain lines which enter largely into the matter 
of home furnishings have contributed to the 
inauguration of practices which must ultimately 
bring disaster to those who indulge in them. 

In the rug and carpet trade, for instance, 
the inability of mills to deliver except on part- 
order basis, has encouraged buyers to place ficti- 
tious orders in order that the percentage of 
deliveries would thereby be in- 
creased and the shipments 


received would come nearer Business calcula- 
meeting their actual needs than tions based on fic- 
titious factors are 
iveries. Wehave been givento g [jttle better than 
pure guess work 
isolated cases but has become Qnd potentially 
more dangerous if 
We are not so much con- the es iction’’ is un- 
discerned. 


would be the case if their or- 
ders represented expected del- 


understand that this practice is 
not simply true of one or two 


quite prevalent and in some 
cases habitual. 


cerned about the ethics of the 
practice, for ethics like morals 
are not debatable, but we would 
call attention to the menace such a condition 
sets up. 

The placing of an order for an inflated 
quantity of material with neither the intention 
nor the expectation of receiving the entire 
amount of the order leaves the buyer open to 
grave dangers. First: The mill, knowing that 
his order is “insincere” may discount his needs 
too liberally and leave him high and dry in the 
middle of a season. Second: Because of cancel- 
lations or inflated production they may fill the 
order complete and swamp him with goods that 
he never expected to see. 

In self-defense the mill, when dealing with 
“insincere orders,” is forced to discount quanti- 
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ties and the element of guess work thus forced 
upon them in the calculating of “insincere orders” 
follows throughout all the processes of their 
production; they guess in the ordering of sup- 
plies, in the maintaining of manufacturing per- 
sonnel, in the allotting of quotas, in factory 
expansion or equipment, in controlling the travel- 
ing and other salesforce and in every transaction 
that has to do with the promotion of their busi- 
ness, the influence of “insincere orders” has a 
bearing that discounts the truth of all calcu- 
lations. 

It will be readily recognized that the menace 
of “insincere orders” is greater when market 
conditions are expressed as a 
sellers’ market, when there is a 
scramble for goods, than is the 
case when a buyers’ market 
exists, for under such circum- 
stances the visible tendencies of 
business serve to disguise the 
fictitious element in an artifi- 
cially expanded order. 

In certain branches of the 
upholstery trade conditions to- 
day are approaching a seller# 
market ; trade is at top speed in 
some lines and _ increasingly 
good in others, and for this 
reason it might be well for 
wholesaler and retailer to determine that “fic- 
tion,” which may be elevating, entertaining and 
otherwise desirable between the covers of a 
novel or as expressed on the stage, has no legiti- 
mate place on the pages of a salesman’s order 
book or on a buyer’s memorandum of expected 
needs. 


A NEW decorative studio was recently opened 
in New Haven, Conn., by Helen Sanderson, 
at 1125 Chapel Street. 


ay am Kyir Co. announce their removal 
from 520 Arch Street, Philadelphia, to 
2107 Vine Street. 











THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS COUNCIL. 
a lexy Industrial Arts Council is a body orga- 

nized in the interests of American Design. 
Among the co-operating organizations are the 
Association of Manufacturers of Decorative Fur- 
niture, the Society of Interior Decorators, the 
Silk Association, the Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Association and seventeen other organizations 
interested in design. Florence N. Levy of 599 
Fifth Avenue, New York, is the secretary. Its 
object is worthy and deserves support. 

Before the great war, most manufacturers 
were satisfied to purchase their designs in Europe 
but between 1914-1918 our supply was cut off 
and the manufacturers made frantic efforts to 
train designers and craftsmen over night. It 
couldn’t be done. It isn’t done in any country in 
the world. 5; 

Great Britain has 350 industrial art schools 
and 90 county museums, all fed from the South 
Kensington Museum in London. In London, the 
County Council Central School of Art is a pro- 
duction school. The British Institute of Indus- 
trial Arts is another organization. 

For twenty-five years preceding the war 
Germany developed her industrial art schools and 
supported 59. At Munich, the school had trav- 
elling exhibits available to all schools and fac- 
tories. Indeed in 1911, modern German art 
exhibits through this German system of distribu- 
tion, were shown also in six American cities. 

In Italy, there are over 200 industrial art 
schools. In France, 32. 

But here in America it was not until certain 
educational laws of Massachusetts went into 
effect in 1870 that even drawing became a re- 
quired study in any state. Then Pennsylvania 
established an industrial art school where 1,300 
students are now studying design and craftsman- 
ship. In Providence there is the Rhode Island 
School of Design with an enrollment of 1,700 
pupils. Smaller schools may be found in Tren- 
ton, N. J. (the School of Industrial Art), in 
Newark (the Fawcett Industrial Art School) and 
in Massachusetts there are several; but in New 
York City, with its 6,000,000 population, there is 
no well-equipped school for jewelers, _silver- 
smiths, lithographers, furniture makers, wood 
carvers or upholsterers. There is no adequate 
school for the assembling art of the interior dec- 
orator. Some of the high schools have developed 
specialized design courses and several private 
schools and museums are doing good work but 
have few facilities for showing the industrial 





application of the pattern. Of course we know 
the work of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Architectural League and other organiza- 
tions; but the Committee on Commercial Educa- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York and the Industrial Arts Council rec- 
ommends that out of this chaos of endeavor, this 
struggling of museums, associations, leagues and 
art schools, a national system of education be 
established. 

They recommend that all elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the United States 
teach generally the main principles of design; 
that design schools or design departments of 
schools be organized in the 68 cities of the United 
States having a population of over 100,000; and 
that various courses be given according to the 
convenience of the students; that a national 
Industrial Art School be the central and control- 
ling force in this general system—a Professional 
College where teachers of Industrial Art and 
Design be trained and foremen, superintendents 
and designers take special courses. 

It is an important movement and well worth 
the consideration of every manufacturer. 





NORTH WALES TAPESTRY MILLS LINE. 
T° THE new line of tapestry furniture coverings 

produced by the North Wales Tapestry Mills 
there is a wide range of patterns. Floral and 
verdure designs predominate, and these are 
shown in a great number of colorings, varying 
from the wood shades to extremely bright com- 
binations. There are also several numbers in 
delicate pastel shades. 

The range of patterns in the new lines is 
wide enough to cover every need, as there is 
everything from the small design, behind which 
the black background stands out strongly, to the 
large all-over patterns for the larger pieces. 

Particularly interesting are the new designs 
in the silk and tinsel numbers, and also the pat- 
terns in imitation of needlepoint. 





RYER & CASHEL’S NEW OFFERINGS. 

Me table scarves in tapestry and silk 

effects, also in velour with tapestry inser- 

tion, are seasonable in the line of Ryer & Cashel. 

These table covers, which are embellished with 

tinsel galloon, in various sizes and color combina- 
tions, are moderately priced. 

Artificial silk piece goods, plain and figured, 

and artificial silk gauze, a new damask made-up 

portiere, self-edged, are meeting with ready sale. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE CORNER AT THE ART-IN-TRADES 
CLUB EXHIBIT 


Decorated by W. & J. Sloane. 























DUNCAN PHYFE FURNITURE AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


See text on opposite page. 
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A corner of the Phyfe exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum. 


THE FURNITURE OF DUNCAN PHYFE 


N EXHIBITION which probably constitutes 

the most important group of American fur- 

niture by an American cabinet-maker ever 

gathered together is now going on at the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art and will continue until 
December 15. 
Over one hun- 


His first few years in New York were years 
of struggle; but later he made a fortunate con- 
nection with certain members of the family of 
John Jacob Astor, and thereafter he was enabled 
to successfully continue his business and increase 
his output greatly. 

In the begin- 





dred examples of 
furniture from 
the workshop of 
Duncan Phyfe 
are on view, and 
among these one 
hundred pieces 
will be found ex- 
amples of every 
style and kind of 
cabinet-m aking 
for which Phyfe 
was responsible. 
With William 
Savery, of Phila- 
delphia, Phyfe 
stands in the front 
ranks of Ameri- 
can cabinet-mak- 
ers. Although a 
Scotchman by birth, he came to this country in 
1783, when he was about sixteen years of age, 
and as his best work was done here, in Albany, 
and later in New York City, we are justified in 
claiming his art as a product of this country. 
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The Phyfe establishment at 168-170 Fulton St. 
color in possession of the Museum. 


ning Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton in- 
spired him; but 
when, in 1802 
and 1803, the art- 
istic influence of 
France entered 
this country, he 
became interested 
in certain design 
elements of Direc- 
toire, Consulate 
and Empire ori- 
gin. He combined 
these with the 
English forms and 
details with which 
From a water he was familiar. 
Still later he fol- 
lowed the full 
Empire vogue, and much of the work of his 
middle period was of this type, simplified, re- 
strainedly ornamented, and, in spite of its over- 
solidity, obviously of excellent design. In his 
last period he, like many others, was caught by 











the black walnut craze, and his work ceased to 
be of interest in relation to the history of furni- 
ture design. 

Some time before the year 1800 Phyfe estab- 
lished himself at 35 Partition Street, and as his 
business increased he rented adjoining buildings, 
and later a building directly across the street. 
When in 1816 this thoroughfare was re-named 
Fulton Street, Phyfe’s addresses were Numbers 
168, 170, and 172, with his house at 169, just 
opposite. 

While Phyfe is nowadays considered princi- 
pally a cabinet-maker, it is interesting to note 
that he was likewise a merchant, selling things 
other than those of his own manufacture; and 
that he was successful as a business man is evi- 
denced by the fact that as early as 1821 he was 
a director of a bank in New York, and in 1845 
he was rated as among the rich men of New 
York, being worth approximately $350,000. 

The examples of Phyfe furniture which, 
through the courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, we are illustrating in connection 
with this article, give a fairly adequate idea of this 
American craftsman’s workmanship at its best. 

All of the pieces shown are from New York 
or its immediate vicinity loaned by friends of 
the museum. 





INAUGURATION OF A NEW SALES 
PLAN. 


A* EXTRAORDINARY event in connection with 
the store of Ludwig Baumann & Co., took 
place on Thursday, October 12, when twenty rep- 
resentatives of magazines of trade and general 
circulation connected with the home furnishing 
industry were invited to a private view and house 
warming in connection with the five-room “Villa 
Artistic” arranged on the ground floor of the 
store. 

The “Villa Artistic” is the result of plans 
originating with the Home Furnishing Styles 
Association of America, Inc., who by cooperation 
with 200 member dealers are establishing a new 
system of furniture marketing. The 200 member 
dealers distributed throughout the various States 
have each agreed to take from the Furnishing 
Styles Association $1,000 worth of furniture per 
month for a year. This furniture is largely in 
the nature of samples arranged for by the Asso- 
ciation and photographs are submitted to the 
dealers four months in advance for selection. 

The retail selling price of every article of 
furniture handled in this way is fixed by the 
Association, the freight to various localities is 
equalized and the furniture itself carries the 
triple guarantee of the Association, the manufac- 


Another view of the Phyfe Exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Prize-winning design for decorative fabrics by Ruth D. 
Horton at Art Alliance Exhibit. 


turer and the dealer, the guarantee having to do 
with the material of which the piece is composed, 
its method of construction and dependability. 

The furnished rooms of which the “Villa 
Artistic” is the pioneer are to be installed where 
practicable, by each of the member dealers taking 
the Baumann villa as an example. 

The purpose of calling together a committee 
of decorative advisors was to enlist. the interest 
of this body in the furnishing of the Baumann 
“Villa Artistic.” The five rooms, the first fur- 
nishings of which were arranged in cooperation 
with the officers of the Home Furnishing Styles 
Association, are to be placed at the disposal of 
this advisory committee who, from their own 
number month by month, are to designate those 
who will supervise each succeeding arrangement 
of furnishing. 

Ludwig Baumann & Co. will supply all the 
necessary appointments and furniture, will under- 
take the construction of the draperies and carry 
out all the plans devised by the members of the 
committee. The plans and photographs of this 
villa then are to be employed for the information 
of other dealers interested in undertaking a 
similar setting in their own furnished rooms. 

This plan should do a great deal towards 
popularizing certain simple styles of decoration 
and the use of furnishings in good taste. 
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ART ALLIANCE EXHIBIT. 


Se seventh annual design competition and 

-exhibition held by the Art Alliance of 
America, which opened at the Art Center on 
October 23, has so far been one of their most 
successful events. Over three hundred dollars 
worth of designs were sold on the first day and 
on the first two days more than 200 people attend- 
ed the exhibit. Since then the attendance has 
increased steadily as has also the sale of the 
designers’ work. 

Three prizes of $50 each were offered for 
the best designs for decorative fabrics and these 
were won by Martha Ryther, Eileen Smith and 
Ruth D. Horton. The prizes for silk design, 
which were five in number, of $25 each, were 
won by J. C. Coquillot, Ruth D. Horton, Beatrice 
McClintock, Anna E. Nie Panck and Caroline 
Mason. For tapestry design only one prize and 
that of $50, was offered and it was awarded to 
Anita Kane. 

Over 200 designs were offered for the con- 
sideration of the jury of awards which was com- 
posed of A. J. Graffin, of Graffin & Dolson; F. 
W. Budd of Cheney Bros.; George McGeachin, 
of Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.; W. G. Burt, of 
Marshall Field & Co.; Messrs. Albert Blum, 
Stanley B. Lothrop, W. Frank Purdy, Albert W. 
Hechtman; Mrs. Hazel Burnham Slaughter, and 
Miss Irene Weir. 

The exhibition remained open to the public 
until November 11. 


Decorative fabric design by Martha Ryther; prize win- 
ner at Art Alliance Exhibit. 











SAN FRANCISCO THEATRE HAS 

UNIQUE DECORATIVE SCHEME. 
| genes decorations of an unusual character 

make the new Castro Theatre at San Fran- 
cisco a very distinctive motion picture house and 
are commanding wide attention from the decora- 
tive trade and others. 

An ancient Roman amphitheatre provided 
the pattern after which architect Timothy L. 
Pflueger designed the Castro Theatre. Stone 
walls, a cantilever roof of wood over the stage 
and a cloth canopy hung on ropes for protection 
from the elements, comprised the simple p'an of 
the amphitheatre’s construction, and in the new 
San Francisco house the same general scheme is 
employed, though the canopy is worked out in 
plaster. This canopy, as may be seen from the 
illustration, appears to be a richly decorated 
fabric, supported by golden cords, fringed with 
tassels and valances, all of which are plaster, but 
so perfectly are they molded that the deception 
is complete. 

Another unusual decorative feature, and one 
that is being closely studied by artists, is the 
Sgraffito work, a rare old Italian art, employed 
in two large panels on the side walls. This art 
is a relic of ancient Rome and Pompeii and is 
rarely employed in this country, and has never 
been used, it is thought, in such large panels as 


Auditorium of a San Francisco Theatre. 











adorn the Castro Theatre walls. The process is 
an interesting combination of carving and etch- 
ing in plaster. Succeeding layers of different 
colored plaster are applied in thin coats and then 
etched, according to a design, revealing the de- 
sired colors beneath. The pariels in this theatre 
are twenty-six by twenty-nine feet in size and 
show a garden scene, with balustrade, fountain 
and a semi-circular colonnade of pillars, all -of 
which is in decided perspective, giving added 
width to the already generously proportioned 
auditorium, which has a seating capacity of two 
thousand. 

The Sgraffito work, painting and decorating, 
was handled by the Faggiono Company Studios, 
interior decorators and painters, which is headed 
by Constantino Faggiono and A. J. Jorgensen. 

The balcony of the Castro Theatre projects 
but a few feet over the rear of the orchestra sec- 
tion, enabling all patrons to enjoy a view of the 
canopied ceiling, with its great Moorish lantern, 
and the splendid side walls. The lantern has 
richly colored parchment shades behind which 
colored lights are used, producing novel effects. 

A mezzanine lounge extends the full width 
of the building and here elegance has been com- 
bined with usefulness in providing a rest place, 
Hand carved and upholstered furniture lend a 
home atmosphere. T. A. CHURCH. 


See text above. 





A NEGLECTED 
DECORATIVE STYLE 


ODAY when every phase of interior decora- 

tion seems exhausted by manufacturers and 
decorators, it might be well to give some thought 
to Japan. Of late years, Chinese art has attracted 
much attention. Chinese art was introduced into 
the period style of even Louis XV and the Eng- 
lish styles of Queen Anne and contemporaries, 
but Japanese art 
has been un- 
known to all but 
the present gen- 
eration and un- 
fortunately 
when Japan 
opened her store 
house of esthet- 
ics, it was at the 
M id-Victorian 
period when we 
had no great de- 
signers to adapt 
or adopt. 

As a result 
when the Japan- 
ese style became 
popular, it be- 
came popular in 
the jazz way, un- 
intelligently util- 
ized and like the 
East India style 
that popularized the cozy corner, was taken up 
commercially only and the public expressed the 
Japanese thought crudely by hanging banners on 
the walls or fans tacked up and if a room was 
very Japanesque, it must have inverted parasols 
suspended from the wall. 

The trade will long remember one man, John 
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Drawing room in Dr. Takamine’s home, New York. 









S. Bradstreet, whose work was distinctly Japan- 
esque and always charming. 

The late John Proctor was influenced by the 
same art—the only art that has been neglected by 
the present generation of producers. 

Of course the arts of Japan must be re- 
garded not as arts of utility but of decoration 
strictly. The 
truly beautiful 
Japanese homes 
of today, the 
homes of the 
late Dr. Taka- 
mine and Baron 
Mitsui and men 
of that stamp, 
are as truly con- 
ventional in the 
utilization of 
moderncomfort- 
giving furniture 
as the western 
homes but with 
themodern spirit 
of practicability, 
there is com- 
bined the Japan- 
ese background 
--that wonderful 
charm of color 
and design which 
we could do well to study and develop. 

Some years ago we published illustrations of 
interiors in Dr. Takamine’s home on Riverside 
Drive, and we are reproducing here a view of 
his drawing-room, looking through to the dining- 
room. This view gives an idea of the atmosphere 
of spaciousness common to Japanese homes. 











AN ELABORATE AUTOMOBILE SALES- 
ROOM. 
ban illustration below is of the general sales- 
‘room in the new home of Don Lee, pioneer 
automobile distributors of San Francisco. This 
is said to be one of the finest store interiors in the 
entire country and is being constantly visited by 
those interested in the development of artistic 
interiors in commercial establishments. 

With its lofty ceiling and finely carved stair- 
cases it resembles a hall in some fine old home, 
although the Robert-Morton organ, table and 
upholstered furniture lend the aspects of a music 
room or drawing room. When new model cars 
are offered, or it is desired to observe some other 
event of importance, additional seating facilities 
are provided and the showroom is transformed 
into a theatre and novel features of entertainment 
are provided for the guests. 

The plans for this interesting room were pre- 
pared by Weeks & Day, and executed by Fink & 
Shindler. The furniture was supplied by W. & J. 
Sloane, following a careful study of the interior 
by members of their decorative staff. 





BEAUTIFUL HARDWARE ADVERTISING 
A PIECE of advertising literature, beautifully 
designed and excellently executed, is being 


An extraordinary motor car salesroom. See text above. 











issued by the Berbecker & Rowland Mig. Co. It 
is called “Reproduction Hardware,’ and is a 
small folder, 4% x 6 inches, containing on its 
inside pages two photographs, one showing a 
court cupboard of the time of Cromwell, and the 
other a drawer-pull reproduced by the Berbecker 
& Rowland Mfg. Co. in exact imitation of the 
drawer-pull used on the court cupboard. It is 
the intention of this firm to issue these small 
brochures from time to time to promote interest 
in their line of reproduction hardware, and when 
the entire series of twelve is complete they can 
be bound in the small portfolio binder which is 
being sent out with the first brochure. The 
whole will constitute a valuable reference book of 
reproductions of good period hardware. 





NEW CARPET CONCERN. 

pepe & HerMes Carpet ComPAny, INC., 

a new organization, has established itself in 
large and attractive quarters on the seventh floor 
of 225 Fifth Avenue. Richard B. Berentsen, of 
the firm, was formerly assistant sales manager of 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., with whom 
he was associated since 1906. For the previous 
eighteen years he was with the Joslin Dry Goods 
Co., of Denver. John K. Hermes was buyer and 
manager of the floor-covering department at 
Stern Brothers for the past three 
years. Prior to that he was with 
R. H. Macy & Co. as Oriental 
rug buyer. His original experi- 
ence in the Oriental rug business 
was gained when he was with 
Marshall Field & Co. Mr. 
Hermes has made numerous 
trips to the Orient, and perfected 
himself in his knowledge of Chi- 
nese and Oriental rugs. 

The present stock of the new 
concern consists of a number of 
very beautiful Chinese and Per- 
sian rugs. 





DISSOLVE PARTNERSHIP. 
— partnership of Russell & 

Weinstein, operating under 
the name of the Carlton Shops, 
at 146 St. Nicholas Avenue, has 
been dissolved. The business 
under the old name will be run 
in the future by Henry Russell 
& Son. 
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Fig. 1 


THE ART OF 


HERE is one subject that has been over- 

looked by decorators and that is the art of 
assembling. The reason so many period rooms 
are stiff is because so little personal or individual 
taste is given to arranging them. 

A man can 
go to the furni- 
ture, carpet, wall 
paper or uphols- 
tery warehouse 
and get any spe- 
cific period style. They are classified like a line 
of groceries. All he has to do is to consider 
colorings and the proportions of the room and 
put the stuff in. The result is mechanical. The 
only thing that can be origi- 
nal in such a room is the 





Fig. 2 


GROUPING AND ASSEMBLING 


the things that will give her charm of appearance ; 
the other, with the same things available, will 
dress like a frump. 

I have seen a period room, cold, impassive, 
uninteresting; I have seen this room with a re- 
arrangement of furniture, a readjustment of 
lights, a rehanging of a picture or two—and the 
place made beautiful. Here was a room with 
inherent beauty ruined by a bad setting and beau- 
tified simply by manipulation. 

Most period rooms look like example rooms. 
They are not living rooms. 

No room should be over-crowded. There is 
a relationship between furniture and room which 
must be carefully estimated and the furniture 

that goes into a room should 





originality of assembling. 

It is the way the pieces 
are played that makes for aie. 
success in chess. It is the  }-" 
way the designer combines 
his characteristic period mo- 
tifs that makes his design 
pleasing. 














| be of a size and quantity pro- 


Se portionate to the room’s di- 


mensions. That is the first 
consideration. Arrangement 
is the second. Nothing is 
more disastrous to the har- 
mony of personal relation- 
ship than a room that is 
furnished regardless of this 








Every designer of period 
styles knows his motifs. He 
knows his rock and shell forms, auricular curves, 
the acanthus and anthemion motifs but it is the 
way they are assembled that makes one design 
better than another. 

We saw a room done recently by a New 
York decorator. The decorator didn’t design the 
furniture, draperies or rugs but he did more than 
the designers toward making a successful room. 
He assembled them effectively and that is all a 
photographer does when he gets a good picture. 
He doesn’t make your face but he manages to 
get out of the features that the Lord has given 
you, the best possible expression. Send two 
women into a department store. One will select 
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Fig. 3 


consideration. 

In Japan, young women 
are educated in floral arrangement. A bouquet 
of flowers bunched as we group them, is never 
attempted in Japan. Afternoons in Japan are 
frequently given over by the young women to 
competitive 
floralarrange- 
ment. A great 
deal of study 
is devoted to 
the subject. 

It might be well to follow this thought in 
home furnishing. The groupings of pictures, the 
arrangement of ornaments, should be considered 
because all are details of a general ensemble. 
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Unquestionably there is expression to be 
gained by the assembling of furniture the same 
as the assembling of art. We have the curved 
upward lines that make for joy and the straight 
angles that make for sorrow. We hear of a per- 
son with a long face or a man with a broad grin. 
Lines indicate expression. The human face pre- 
serves certain defined rules of expression and 
these rules can be followed in decoration. 

Thus, when the lines which form the mouth 
and eyes remain parallel with the lines of the 
nose, the face is in repose. When the lines are 
lengthened to form downward angles, the face 
expresses joy; when lengthened to form upward 
angles, grief is depicted. See Figure 1. 

This is a constructive principle that has 
been accepted from the earliest ages. On this 
principle, wainscotings, doors and mantels are 
built in straight and curved lines. The poplar 
tree with its up-shooting branches forming up- 
turning angles, has a look of cheerfulness about 
it, while the weeping willow produces quite an 
opposite effect, and in all countries typifies 
mourning and sadness. 

If, in the putting up of decorations, we see 
to it that lines from the tops of the different 
objects with which we are to decorate a mantel, 
form angles, pointing downward (see Figure 2), 
then the effect produced will be cheerful. If the 
points of the article point upward, the effect will 
be opposite. Figure 4 shows an arrangement of 
mantel ornaments which, while dignified, is rather 
lifeless. 

Furthermore, we must avoid arithmetical 
progression. Suppose we were to hang three pic- 
tures of equal width but of unequal height. The 
first, one foot long; the second, two; the third, 
three. We must not hang them according to 
their size because in this way, the line would be 
no longer a broken line but a straight one, losing 
thereby the property of life, and forming a regu- 
lar and precise stairway. We should arrange 
them according to Figure 3. There is much to 
think about in this theory and the more you think 
about it, the more you will agree that the prin- 
ciples here laid down are correct. 

The rule applies to furniture also. A high 
piece arranged with a chair upon each side gives 
an upward angular tendency, which is undesir- 
able. The placing of one chair by the side of 
this piece, would give a neutral effect and all 
right; and the other chair could be placed else- 
where; but the arrangement of everything to be 
cheerful should have down-pointing angles. 





PHILADELPHIA WALL PAPER EXHIBIT. 


8 ge of the most interesting displays at the 
‘Home Beautiful Exposition in Philadelphia 
which included furniture and upholstery goods, 
was that created by the Wholesale Wall Paper 
Dealers of Philadelphia.. A committee headed by 
John H. Whitwell, of the Robert Graves Co., 
assisted by Henry Mastrangelo, of The Phila- 
delphia Wall Paper Co., and Joseph Seguine, of 
Asan Bros., was responsible for the choice of 
wall papers shown. 

The average attendance at the Exposition 
was ten thousand daily; and in the wall paper 
section over twenty thousand souvenir envelopes 
were distributed, showing that this display was 
really interesting to the public. 

Two nights were called “Wall Paper Nights,” 
at which time was given an entertainment in the 
lecture-hall .connected with the commercial 
museum in which the Exposition was held. This 
small hall, accommodating a little over five hun- 
dred, was filled three times or more each night. 

Becker, Smith & Page installed a block cut- 
ter, and also a set of eight colored 30-inch printed 
rollers. The block cutter was in operation from 
noon until-10.30 each night, and was a center 
of attraction. 

The moving pictures shown on Wall Paper 
Nights disclosed the entire process of wall paper 
manufacture, from the cutting of the trees, from 
which wall paper pulp is made, to the printing 
and sale of the finished product. 

On the opposite page we show four sections 
of the wall paper exhibit. These were three- 
sided rooms, on the walls of which were super- 
fine paper of various types used as a background 
for nice arrangements of fine furniture. 

Mr. Whitwell, describing this wall paper 
event, says that in his experience it was the 
greatest piece of propaganda for figured wall 
papers. The other exhibits were of the same high 
standard as that arranged by the wall paper men. 





UNITED TRIMMING CO.’S SALES FORCE 


igo sales force of the United Trimming Com- 
pany, New York, now consists of the follow- 
ing: Thomas J. Atchison, traveling the North- 
west; M. H. Brandee, the Middle West; George 
H. Hughes, New England; S. E. Friedrich, New 
York City, and Herman Knaster, the Metropoli- 
tan district. This company is manufacturing a 
complete and varied line of lampshade, uphol- 
stery, art and drapery trimmings. 
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FURNITURE GROUPINGS AGAINST BACKGROUNDS OF 
FINE WALL PAPERS 


Sections of the display of the Wholesale Wall Paper Dealers Association of Philadelphia at the Home Beau- 
tiful Exposition held in that city, October 9 to 21. See text on opposite page. 























EAST INDIAN PRINTS OF THE PERIOD DOMINATED 
BY THE EUROPEAN EAST INDIA COMPANIES 


Top left, wood block print, Persian influence (about 1780); top right, typical Jndienne wood block print 
(about 1785); lower left, elaborate Jndienne wood block print (about 1780); lower right, Jndienne wood 
block print (about 1785). 








THE STORY: OF, CREF ON re 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


ARTICLE V (Continued)—Painted or Printed Cotton, Linen, Wool and Silk. 


Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE French East India Company was estab- 

lished in 1664 and attained its highest period 
of success between 1670 and 1680, but all of the 
Indiennes, which attained such great popularity 
in France during the late Seventeenth Century, 
were not imported on the vessels of the East 
India Company. 

Clouzot refers to the fact that they were 
transported from 
their place of ori- 
gin to the markets 
of Agra and Bas- 
sorah and to the 
Coast at Surate, 
from whence they 
were shipped by 
boat; they were 
also shipped over- 
land by caravan 
to Ispahan, thence 
by Bagdadto 
Turkey in Asia; 
also by Tiflis to 
Russia. Some of 
the finest pieces 
reached France 
by way of Russia, 
notably, according 
to the account of 
Barbier, “the col- 
lection of twelve 
Persiennes sent to 
the Countess 
Mailly, in 1740, 
by Count de Bi- 
ron, favorite of 
the Czarina.” 





Confections, cloths and laces, 
In India prints and in screens.” 

They decorated furniture with it, made it 
into house garments; Moliere clothed his middle- 
class gentlemen in it; all the world seemed to 
want “Surates” and “Calancas” and “Patnas” so 
much so that the merchandise becoming rare, 
ingenious workers set themselves to reproducing 
it and France 
found itself en- 
dowed with a new 
industry. 

A writer of the 
Seventeenth Cen- 
tury made the 
statement that 
“the manufacture 
of toiles siamoises 
had multiplied to 
such a point that 
they employed 
even those whose 
labor was neces- 
sary for agricul- 
tural work, and 
the grain crop, 
not being gath- 
ered in its proper 
time due to the 
shortage of work- 
ers, suffered a 
considerable loss. 
In order to cor- 
rect this condition 
the Government 
set about reduc- 


AG ing the number 





The gayety of 
the colors of these 
exotic fabrics, the 


East India wood block a Persian influence (about 
1775). 


of manufacturers, 
except those of 
Rouen and of the 


intensity of their decorative effects, the quality of Faubourgs and required them to cease work from 
the fabrics themselves excited the admiration of the first of July to the fifteenth of September.” 


the fashionable world under Louis XIV. As far 


Following this rule, which undertook to 


back as 1658 the gazeteer Loret gives them a assign limits to their manufacture, workers of 
place in the Saint Germain Market Fair “in the these industries became dispersed to different 


wooden stalls so well furnished 
In nick-nacks, toys, 
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points, Alsace receiving a considerable number. 


The imitation prints manufactured at Mar- 
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seilles, Montpelier, at Rouen, Chatellerault and in 
many other cities of the kingdom sold so well that 
their quick and easy sale, joined to the constant 
importations of the late East India Companies, 
alarmed the manufacturers of other fabrics, 
especially silk stuffs. 

Colbert, to protect the threatened corpora- 
tions, prohibited in 1686, under pain of severe 
penalties, the commerce and manufacture of 
printed linens, and that measure proving ineffec- 
tive, the punishment was extended in 1697 to 
women who wore India print gowns. 

The fashion for printed linen had as yet only 
been a passing taste. It would have disappeared 
after a time if it had been allowed to have its 
run.. But the forbidden fruit, the India prints, 
became the passion of the women of the bon-ton. 
They were the rage, the craze. Women openly 
braved the decrees, and flaunted at the Tuilleries 
and at the playhouses the prohibited fabrics. 
Clandestine stores were established at Fontaine- 
bleau and at Versailles to supply the court. 

They were openly manufactured at the 
Arsenal, Temple, Clos-Payen, in the Court St. 
Benoit and in the enclosure of St. Germain-des- 
Pres and St. Jean de Latran—privileged asylums 
where the constables were not able to exercise 
the right of search—they were not only ex- 
posed publicly for sale on behalf of these ateliers, 





Window display featuring ginghams. See text opposite. 











but were announced by printed advertisements. 

In the meantime they were smuggled from 
Switzerland by way of Dauphine, by the Fran- 
che-Comte, by Lyons, where the merchants 
formed an association with the Genevese; they 
came from England by way of Dunkirk or the 
coast of Normandy, by way of Jersey and Guern- 
sey; they came from Holland by way of Cham- 
pagne, Lorraine and Cambresis. At Bar le Duc, 
on the estates of the Duke of Lorraine, by his 
authority, a society backed by powerful but secret 
influences, was formed especially for the purpose 
of introducing into France the forbidden mer- 
chandise. 

The authorities resorted to force. Through- 
out the kingdom they searched out and burned 
the linens and condemned the offenders. Lost 
pains! The wives of the officers charged with 
the execution of the laws were the first to wear 
the painted-linen gowns. Madame de Pompadour 
herself decorated the Chateau of Belevue with 
the contraband India prints. 

(To be continued.) 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 
5 ou ideal window-dresser is a man of broad 

vision. The window-dresser who perceives 
nothing but the specific subject of the display is 
by no means so effective a trade stimulant as he 
who can vizualize environment as well as subject. 
| Here we are showing an ex- 
ample of this breadth of feeling 
in the work of Mr. Weisgerber, 
of Lord & Taylor, who shows a 
window for his firm, displaying 
gingham primarily for dress pur- 
poses, in bolts, gowns and hats, 
but he goes further. The lamp- 
shades are in gingham, the win- 
dow draperies, the portieres, and 
the whole is knit together by the 
furniture of the room. 





A REMODELED DRAPERY 
DEPARTMENT. 
5 wre remodeling of the drapery 
department of the Shepard 
Stores, Boston, has made this a 
very large and open department, 
in which everything is visible to 
the customer’s eye. Mr. Cobb, 
the manager, reports excellent 
business since the changes were 
made in his department. 
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QUESTIONS THE 


LLOWING are the answers to the ques- 

tions published in this series last month. 
New questions are in the panel in the center of 
this page. 

1. What is body Brussels? 

Brussels carpets and rugs are frequently 
called body Brussels to distinguish them from 
tapestry Brussels. 

2. What are the differences between body 
Brussels, tapestry Brussels and tapestry Carpets? 








CUSTOMERS ASK 


on a concrete floor as it will on a wooden one. 

6. What is the simplest method of figuring 
the quantity of material needed for curtains? 

To the actual length of the finished curtains 
add five inches for hems plus necessary amount 
for matching if curtains have a pattern. 

7. What is the difference between valances 
and lambrequins? 

The accepted difference between valances 
and lambrequins is that the valance is pleated and 


The term body Brussels means a carpet or 


rug woven of vat dyed yarns 
on a carpet loom with a jac- 
quard attachment. Tapestry 


Brussels and tapestry car- 2. 
pets and rugs are woven of 
printed yarns. There is lit- 3. 


How long will the best Wilton 
wear? 


Why does a 6 x 9 French Weave 
Wilton cost so much more in 
proportion than 9 x 12? 


Are the colorsin a Wilton rug fast? 


erally no distinction between 4. Why don’t they make the best 
tapestry and tapestry Brus- Wiltons seamless? 
el th tated 5. Which rug wears the better, body 
sels as the yarns are printe Brussels or Axminster ? 
exactly the same way and 6. Are Scotch rugs madein America? 
are woven on the same ma- 7. Which is the better, tapestry 
chi dienes 3 d. th Brussels or body Brussels? 
ae ee oe 8. What is the difference between 
pattern being formed in the terry and velton cloth? 
inti 9. Whichwill launder cleanand wash 
a of es “or better, Nottingham or filet net? 
- Are Wilton and body 49. What are hand blocked materials? 
Brussels rugs woven on the 11, What width materials can be split 
same machine? to advantage? 
: 12. What is the size of couch covers? 
Wilton and body Brus- 13. What is the difference between 
sels rugs are woven on the velvet and velours? 
same machine with slightly 14. Whatis the proper way to hang 
different manipulation. velours as curtains? ; 
4. Will a Wilton velvet 15. Should over-draperies be lined? 


carpet wear like a Wilton? 


lambrequins are not. 


The two terms are, how- 
ever in common use practi- 
cally used interchangeably. 

8. Is there a standard 
length for window curtains? 

Standard lengths vary 
according to locality, and are 
also effected by the style of 
the thing itself; two and 
one-half yard lace curtains 
is the average at the present 
time. 

9. How long is the aver- 
age window shade? 

69” to 72”. 

10. Why are monks and 
friars cloths so named? 

Because of their resem- 
blance to materials formerly 
used in ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. 

11. Can a valance be 
used with a casement win- 
dow? 


Under normal and equal conditions floor 
coverings will wear according to the amount of 
wool contained in its surface and the character of 
the body which carries the wool. This question 
is therefore one difficult to answer in general 
terms as it depends on the quality represented in 
the samples that are to be compared. 

5. Will carpet wear as well on a concrete 
floor as it will on a wooden one? 

Carpet as a general rule will not wear as well 
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Yes, but it is awkward. 

12. Is it better to advise matching draperies 
to walls or rugs? 

If absolute match is desired the walls should 
govern but harmony should be obtained by both 
walls and rugs. 

13. Is it correct to use side drapes without 
lace curtains? 

It depends on the effect desired. Lace cur- 

(Continued on page 98.) 




















~~ SOME REPRESENTATIVE IMPORTED WALL PAPERS 


In the new line of the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 














DESIGN STUDY, AN AID TO WALL PAPER MEN 


OR years the magazines devoted to home dec- 

oration kept at the wall paper manufacturers 
demanding from them better designs and better 
colorings in their product. This constant nag- 
ging had its effect, and today, in the output of 
practically every manufacturer there are a great 
many excellent designs and exquisite colors. But 
there still remain numbers of poor patterns, and 
it is now the duty of anyone interested in the 
furtherance of wall paper to instruct the dealer 
to differentiate between the good and the bad 
papers when buying stock from the present-day 
market. 

When all is said and done, all that a dealer 
sells in selling wall paper is design and color. If 
he furnishes his patrons with 
good designs, good colorings, he 
makes friends for wall paper; 
if he loads them up with pat- 
terns of no artistic beauty, 
wretchedly colored, eventually 
his customers will turn from 
him, and either take their cus- 
tom to some other dealer, or 
place it in the hands of the 
paint people. 

It is impossible in an article 
of this character to lay down 
rules for the judging of design; 
but any enterprising dealer who 
desires to fortify or improve 
his taste can do so easily enough by consulting 
any one of the many excellent books on design 
and ornamentation to be found in the public 
libraries. 

And once he has educated himself to the 
ability to judge between good and bad patterns 
in wall paper, let the dealer apply his knowledge 
when purchasing his stock, and buy, regardless 
of price, or any other consideration, only such 
papers as in design and coloring approach a 
reasonable standard. Doing this will serve two 
purposes: first, it will kill off the poor wall papers 
in the manufacturers’ line, since no manufacturer 
is going to continue to manufacture something 
which does not sell; and in the second place, it 
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In the final analysis 
what the wall paper 
dealer sells is design 
and color. His first con- 
sideration should be 
to make sure that the 
designs and colorings 
in his stock approach 
a high standard. 


will give the dealer a groundwork for building up 
a business among people of taste and discrimina- 
tion, who will use wall paper on their walls, not 
because it is the cheapest wall covering, but 
because when properly applied it is the most 
beautiful and interesting. 

A great many of the manufacturers are now 
producing wall papers in period designs. We 
constantly hear of Chippendale, Empire, Colonial 
and French period papers. But we wonder how 
many of the dealers outside of those in the big 
cities, in whose hands these papers are placed, 
know how and when to properly utilize them? 

Would it not be a good plan for the manu- 
facturers of lines containing period styles, either 
individually or together through 
one of their associations, to 
start an educational campaign 
among dealers, showing them 
how, where, and with what fur- 
nishings their different papers 
may be best used? The Allied 
Wall Paper Industry is at pres- 
ent doing a great deal to help 
the dealers, but their work is 
mostly along merchandizing 
lines. They have, however, 
done something in the fields 
suggested above, and all of it 
has been good. Our wish is 
that they may continue their 
work along these lines, and in their dealings with 
retailers emphasize the necessity of the retailers 
becoming educated along decorative as well as 
purely commercial lines. 

There is no section of the decorative field 
which should be more fruitful than that devoted 
to wall paper. But the men who till it must be 
men who know what they are about. They 
must be men of imagination, who recognize the 
heretofore untouched possibilities of wall paper, 
and with enterprise enough to develop these 
possibilities to the full. And, to repeat, the full 
possibilities of wall paper will be realized only 
when retailers understand it from the decorative 
as well as the commercial viewpoint. 
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Hanging lamps of metal are a 
favorite lighting decoration in 
France. Their use is shown in 
both of the illustrations above. 
In the illustration at the right the 
presence of andirons in wrought 
iron and other fireplace imple- 
ments is suggested. 
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Hanging lanterns and an old fash- 

ioned warming pan ornamenting the 

wall are shown in the lower left 

hand picture. On the right is shown 

a table and wall cabinet decorated 
by metal candlesticks. 


METAL CRAFT FURNISHINGS AS USED IN FRENCH 
INTERIORS 


See text on opposite page. 














THE METAL CRAFTS 


FURNISHINGS 






IN 








HERE is a certain quaint interest attaching 

always to household furnishings or utensils 
that are illustrative of the life and customs of 
former times. Many of them speak eloquently 
of the privations and limitations of the domestic 
life of our forefathers. 

Before the days of steam heat, hot water 
and hot air furnaces our ancestors experienced 
no little difficulty in coping with the rigors of 
winter and in the handling of open hearth fire- 
places for cooking as well as for heating they 
developed a great many ingenious contrivances 
which later methods of heating have made prac- 
tically obsolete. These articles such as the cur- 
few, andirons, fire back, poker, fork and bellows 
were more or less ornamental and gradually took 
on refinements that made them important articles 
of hearth adornment. 

From the hand-forged utensils of iron it 
was a simple step to the combinations of forging 
and brass-casting and to the tools used for fire 
tending there were added a number of companion 
articles, brass candles, brass and copper mugs, 


urns, boxes, lanterns, wall brackets and a host. 


of minor furniture ornaments in brass and 
copper. 

Naturally as these articles took a more con- 
spicuous place as room furnishings they became 
increasingly decorative and even after the decline 
of the open fireplace as the principal means of 
heating or cooking, the fire irons were retained 
because of their ornamental character. 

The open fireplace in the majority of Ameri- 
can homes is of itself more ornamental than 
useful the major portion of the year and so it 
naturally follows that the articles used in fur- 
nishing the fireplace take on a more ornamental 
character and their use increases as their decora- 





The wall bracket at the top of this page and 
the lantern in the margin are from the line of John 
Jewsbury & Co., Ltd. 
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tive possibilities become more and more appre- 
ciated. 

It is, however, because of the excellence of 
the craftsmanship displayed rather than because 
of the metal worth that metal furnishings have 
retained their popularity; the actual content of 
metal is insignificant as compared to the value it 
receives when shaped and ornamented in the 
hands of a skillful metal worker. 

No little part of the beauty of metal articles 
lies in the finish, which may vary from a finish 
like jewelry to a duplication of age by laborious 
processes, smooth, dull lustred, picked out in 
prominent parts of the ornament with subdued 
high-lights and chemically aged in the recesses 
that time would darken. The elements of design, 
craftsmanship and finish have gone far to popu- 
larize the use of: metal objects in the artistic 
furnishing of the modern home. 

As an article of merchandise, however, the 
sale and handling of these things cannot be left 
to the haphazard intelligence of an untrained 
force as is illustrated by the following incident: 

A salesgirl in a Western store had sold two 
sets of andirons, one set of the ordinary type in 
bright lacquered brass and the other a hand- 
finished, toned set of permanent, dull lustre. In 
turning the sale over to the shipping department, 
the salesgirl suggested that the dull set should 
be polished up to match the bright set, and it was 
only after the porteress complained to the man- 
ager about the difficulty of removing the dull 
lustre that it was discovered that the finish, which 
was the manufacturer’s pride, had been perma- 
nently ruined. 

It was a case of misapplied zeal that is not 
apt to again occur in that manager’s department 
for he has now taken the trouble to explain to 
the salesgirls the value of the finish which mis- 
taken interest had caused to be destroyed. 
















PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


_ retail furniture and decorative trade of 
Greater San Francisco took an active part in 
National Better Homes Week, October 9 to 14, 
and the event proved a decided success, sales of 
home furnishings of the better grades having 
been greatly stimulated, as a result. Splendid 
window displays were made and stores were kept 
open two evenings during the week when goods 
were shown but not sold. The celebration’ in 
which the local trade took such an active part is 
now a nation-wide one and was originated by the 
furniture men of this city. One of the leading 
morning newspapers, which takes an active in- 
terest in fine and applied arts, offered four prizes 
in the form of silver plaques for the best window 
displays and interior store decorations, two of 
these being for stores in San Francisco and two 
for stores in east-bay suburbs. Bare Bros., San 
Francisco, carried off the prize for the best win- 
dow display, while Redlick, Newman & Co. won 
the prize for the best interior display. The win- 
ners in the east-bay district were the John 
Breuner Company and Gaines & Walrath. Ber- 
nard C. Jakway, professor in interior decoration 
at the University of California, delivered a talk 
at a reception held during the week at the store 





of the Sterling Furniture Company, San Fran- 


cisco. 

The annual convention of the Retail Furni- 
ture Association of California was held at Oak- 
land, October 19, 20 and 21, with an attendance 
of about one hundred and fifty. The delegates 
were welcomed to the convention by former Gov- 
ernor George C. Pardee and the gathering was 
presided over by President Harry A. Saxe. 
Among the speakers and their topics were 
George C. Adams, “The Traffic Bureau”; B. J. 
Schaefer, “The Advertising Bureau”; Maurice 
Simpson, “Cleaning Up the Mattress Business” ; 
M. B. Queen, “Costs and Accounting”; A. L. 
Crane, “The Better Bedding Exposition”; Ber- 
nard C. Jakway, “The Merchandising Bureau,” 
and T. T. Greaves, “The Pacific Coast as a Fur- 
niture Market.” 

Department store and dry goods interests 
were well represented at a conference held in the 
rooms of the San Francisco Commercial Club on 
the evening of October 19 under the auspices of 
the Retail Merchants Association, when mer- 
chandise distribution methods and problems were 
discussed with Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the 
domestic distribution department of the United 





States Chamber of Commerce. Among the sub- 
jects that received attention were the importance 
of stock control records as an aid to rapid turn- 
over, the advantages that chain store and mail 
order houses seem to have which the independent 
merchant must meet, the need of cooperation 
among competitors for their mutual benefit, the 
need of assembling simple facts to disprove the 
statement that the costs of distribution are too 
high, the duties of the wholesaler to the retailer, 
the extent to which the wholesaler should finance 
the retailer, and the benefits to the distributor and 
the consumer by concentrating on branded goods. 

The furniture and decorative trade of San 
Francisco was well represented at the California 
Industries Exposition held at the Exposition 
Auditorium during October. Among the ex- 
hibitors were the Bullion Mfg. Co., makers of 
upholstered furniture; Sonnenschein Bros., who 
have a local factory and retail establishment ; the 
Scharlin Studios, Commercial Bldg., and the 
Blindcraft Shop. 

A display of tapestries, declared to be the 
most complete ever made in the world, with the 
possible exception of that made in Brussels in 
1910, is being held at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, following two years of intensive effort 
on the part of Director Laurvik. 

Herbert L. Kreiss, of L. Kreiss & Sons, San 
Francisco, has been made chairman of the San 
Francisco Bay Counties unit of the Retail Furni- 
ture Association of California, succeeding S. A. 
Lenoir, who has served in that capacity for seven 
years. 

Edward Lachman, of the big furniture firm 
of Lachman Bros., San Francisco, was a passen- 


.ger on the S. S. City of Honolulu, which was 


burned about seven hundred miles off the Cali- 
fornia coast on her maiden trip from Honolulu 
to San Pedro. The passengers and crew were 
compelled to take to the sea in open boats, but 
were rescued without a loss of life. 

The Art Upholstering Company has opened 
for business at 2490 College Avenue, Berkeley, 
Cal., with J. B. Greenbaum, formerly of Cleve- 
land, O., in charge. 

The Quality Shop has been established at 
Santa Rosa, Cal. and is specializing in fine up- 
holstered furniture to order, rugs and draperies. 
It is being conducted under the management of 
Nelle B. Christie, until recently of Chicago. 

The C. C. Reidy Company, which recently 
entered the furniture and decorative field at 

(Continued on page 104.) 
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A MUSIC ROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBIT 


Decorated by E. H. Belmont. All the trimmings, silk fringes and fabrics were furnished by Edward Maag 
and associates. 





























EXAMPLES OF EMBROIDERY USED IN PARIS FOR 
HOME DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


The two illustrations in the upper left hand corner show embroidery applied to drapery fabrics; the one 
below is of an embroidered bedspread. The remaining three show elaborately embroidered pillow tops. 
See text on opposite page. 





THE PARISIAN VOGUE FOR’ EMBROIDERIES 


HE vogue for embroidered home furnishings, 

ramifying as it does the domain of rugs, fur- 
niture coverings, curtains, table covers and in 
fact practically all light, movable fabric crea- 
tions is more than an outgrowth of domestic 
activity as was illustrated at the exhibition at the 
Musee Galliera, Paris, this Summer. Embroidery 
is distinctly a factory, or rather, we should say, 
a studio product. Colored embroideries for 
cushion covers, cur- 
tains, for rugs, etc., are 
turned out on the fac- 
tory plan. They have 
been taken up by the 
foremost designers of 
interiors in Paris. It is 
not unusual to see the 
names of Andre Mare, 
Dufrene, and _ others 
quoted as the designer, 
attached to the design 
although the embroid- 
ery itself is the work 
of some other organization. 

This was illustrated at the 
Galliera exhibition rather strik- 
ingly in the case of a’ window 
decoration design by Maurice 
Dufrene, executed by La Mai- 
trise and ateliers of Galer’es 
Lafayette. 

Perhaps one of the reasons 
why embroidery has since the 
earliest times played such an 
important role in the decora- 
tion of things for home embel- 
lishment, has been the scope it 
offers for personal expression. 
The needleworker unt ram- 








various stores examples of embroidered pillow 
covers, scarves, window panels and curtains are 
displayed for the purpose of encouraging the sale 
of the materials which enter into their construc- 
tion while at the same time the completed pieces 
are also offered for sale. 

Whether the vogue will be permanent or 
transient it will be very difficult to determine. 

Examples here presented of some of the 
pieces shown in the 
Paris exhibition are in- 
teresting developments 
of hand craftsmanship 
that offer suggestions 
for enterprising Ameri- 
can decorators. 

Hand knotted nets 
and fringes as well as 
hand made laces of a 
coarse character were 
also conspicuously dis- 
played at the Galliera 
exhibition. In some 
cases the heavy fringes were 
used as embellishments for cur- 
tains which cleared the floor 
while in other treatments, par- 
ticularly the one referred to as 
being designed by Dufrene, on 
page 88, fully one-half of the 
fringe laid on the floor. 





PHILA. TAPESTRY MILLS 
LINE. 

— trade will be interested 

in the silk poplins being 

shown this season by the Phila- 

delphia Tapestry Mills because 

the regular line for drapery 


melled by mechanical limita- 
tions has been able to employ 


Typical examples of the modern 
Parisian use of embroidery on arti- 
cles for home decoration. 


purposes is augmented by made- 
up bedspreads beautifully em- 


not only a multiplicity of col- 

ors but the irregularity of strictly hand work 
has added a definite interest to the character of 
the product. 

We are interested at this time in noting the 
great popularity of embroidery as shown by 
exhibits at the recent Musee exposition at Paris, 
because the vogue for embroidery has met with 
a very spontaneous reception in this country and 
in the art and upholstery departments of the 
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broidered and finished so the 
bed treatment may be brought into the general 
scheme of furnishings. They are made in regular 
sizes in solid rose or blue, the embroidering being 
in exquisite taste, design and harmony. The 
same firm is producing a lot of tapestry backs in 
detached ornamental designs for the back of the 
chair, the seat and arm upholsterings being done 
in the plain material. This character of design 
is especially applied to over-stuffed furniture. 














A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


8 of the most elaborate books ever published 
in the upholstery trade comes to us from 
Marshall Field & Co., a heavily bound volume 
called “The Illustrated Counter Book.” It is a 
volume 12% x 10% inches. 

It contains 42 illustrations of Colonial fab- 
rics with 84 swatches of the material pasted at 
the sides, showing actual samples of texture and 
colorings. Fourteen page illustrations of ma- 
terials are also printed in actual colors for fur- 
niture, side walls and draperies. In the rear of 
the book are many other half tone illustrations of 
groupings as well as an illustrated story of the 
“Making of Colonial Fabrics.” - ; 

Page after page is also devoted to acces- 
sories all in colors—cushions, mats, runners, 
utility boxes and small things. 

Another page technically describes the cut- 
ting and making of curtains; still another the 














making of valances and lambrequins. 

It is a book beautifully prepared and well 
worthy of being in the permanent library of 
every dealer and decorator who has the good 
luck to receive it. 





FEATURES IN GOLDTHORP LINE. 

HE new line of the Henry Goldthorp Com- 

pany, Inc. product of their Craftex mills 
includes some beautiful effects of special interest 
to chair manufacturers. Among these is a two 
tone effect, raised fabric of a crash appearance. 
It is run in plain colors, blue, green, purple and 
red, and the unusual effect is produced by weav- 
ing on a black cotton warp for separate twisted 
yarns in two color effects. This gives a raised 
effect to the fabric which is exceptionally dur- 
able and the cloth can be used on either side. 
Pattern No. 470 in the Craftex line is particu- 
larly attractive. Another new item in the Craf- 
tex line of exceptional interest to 
chair manufacturers is a pattern 
of Louis XV period, a floral 
design consisting of a medallion 
for a center piece of a dining 
room chair. This fabric is pro 
duced with an iridescent silk 
background in plain, simple col- 
ors and rich effect. The colors 
most successful are a mixture of 
blue and black for the back- 
ground. Another successful 
color is a dark brown _ back- 
ground suggesting the Renais- 
sance period. 

Furniture showing the fab- 
rics described above are on 
exhibit at the Jamestown Show. 


: nineteenth annual dinner 
of the Furniture and Interior 
Decorators’ Association of Bos- 
ton was held on October 18th at 
Young’s Hotel. James A. Howe, 
of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, made the principal address 
of the evening. 

This organization was for- 
merly for buyers only, but re- 
cently its by-laws were changed 
to admit anyone in the decorative 
trade to membership. 





Parisian embroidered window drap- 
eries. See text on page 87 
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MODERN UPHOLS TERING 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from October Upuotsterer. This Series Began in May, 1921. 


Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE seat of a sofa as large as the one we are 
treating is more substantially constructed if 
double-stuffed, because the stitching through and 
through of the hair top helps to flatten the seat 
into a platform on which the cushions may rest. 
The hair is smoothly woven into a compact 
mass as shown in Fig. 185. This is covered with 
burlap and then stitched through and through 
as shown in Fig. 186 and in the cross section 190. 
It will be noticed in this cross section that the 
front edge projects about one inch beyond the 
wire. This edge is stitched to form a soft roll 
and the final coating of hair is then laid on and 
covered with muslin. 

It will be noticed in cross section 191 that 
both the burlaps and muslin are sewn to the wire 
as there is no necessity for carrying these fabrics 
down to the frame for tacking as the wire at each 
end of the seat forms a solid place for attaching 
and this method avoids encumbering the space 
under the rail where the final coverings have 
to be tacked. 

We have already explained that in conjunc- 
tion with the use of down cushions for furniture 
seats the surface of the permanent upholstering 
which forms a platform on which the cushions 
may rest must be depressed so as to compensate 
for the bulge of the under part of the cushion. 
A line of stitching through muslin to spring 
burlaps, five inches back from the front edge of 
the roll, creates a very definite depression at this 
point and from that point back the balance of 


the seat should be as flat as it is possible to 
make it. 

The cross section shown in Fig. 188 illus- 
trates the shape to be avoided for even if a line 
of stitching forces a depression at the point XX 
the center of the seat is so high that the down 
cushion would never properly lay in place. 

To save material, the platform is only cov- 
ered for a space extending about five inches back 
from the nosing or for convenience back to the 
point where the seat has been stitched down to 
the spring burlaps. The balance is covered with 
sateen. 

When finally completed in muslin the piece 
has the appearance of Fig. 187. Contrary to the 
procedure in the majority of cases the arms are 
next to be treated and in order to make them not 
too bulky and at the same time provide them 
with springs, the webbing foundation for the 
springs is attached to the outside arms. It will 
be necessary to provide supplementary tacking 
blocks, unless already provided in the construc- 
tion of the frame, which will permit of a crevice 
separating the arm from the back, the two blocks 
to which we refer being indicated by XX, Fig. 
193. 

A narrow, wedge-shaped roll is built up with 
hair enclosed in burlaps on the face of these 
blocks as shown in Fig. 194. This roll is shaped 
to approximately the dimensions of the nosing 
which is shown on the front of the arm in 
connection with Fig. 196. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on page 89. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 
See text on page 89 













































Twelve springs are employed in the arm, 
placed as indicated in Fig. 192, the two bottom 
rows being full-sized pillow springs and the top 
row being either small-sized pillow springs or 
half springs. After having been tied down the 
springs are covered with burlaps as shown in 
Fig. 195 and the nosing, which has been employed 
for the finishing of the arms of all of the pieces 
described in this series, is attached and. stitched 
as indicated in Fig. 196. 

A coating of hair is next applied either by 
bridling or by stitching through to the spring 
burlaps and this is covered somewhat after the 
manner of a double stuffing, these two steps being 
indicated in Figs. 197 and 198. 

It will be noticed by the cutaway portion of 
the nosing in Fig. 198 that the burlaps which 
confines the hair of the double stuffing is not 
attached to the nosing but goes down to the frame 
behind the nosing in order to give the greatest 
possible flexibility to the springs. 

(To be continued.) 





A STRIKING SHOWROOM. 

cr of the finest showrooms of its kind in the 
country, is that of Pearson-Page Co., Ltd., 
in the Canadian Pacific Building, New York. 
This company manufactures period cabinet hard- 
ware, fireplace goods, candlesticks, bed warmers 
and a miscellaneous assortment of brass goods 
which are reproductions of old English designs. 
S.-P. Skinner, sole representative in the United 
States for this concern, has arranged his display 
with an eye for beauty and easy selection. 

«Mr. Skinner has arranged a Christmas 
assortment of forty-four pieces for gift shops. 











NEW ORLEANS NOTES 





H L. DoGNIBENE has opened an upholstery 
¢ establishment at 514-516 Chartres Street. 
He formerly operated a store in the uptown, dis- 
trict, where he was engaged in the business for 
years, but its allurements at the present time were 
too strong for him to remain in retirement. 

The Royal Company, of which Mr. Morris 
Kiel is proprietor, has opened up an upholstery 
establishment at 325 Royal Street. It is an art 
store as well. Mr. Kiel has been and is still 
associated with his mother, Mrs. H. Kiel, at 307 
Royal Street, dealer in antiques, one of the old 
land marks of the city and a favorite resort for 
tourists and visitors in the Vieux Carre district. 

The firm of John A. Stewart, decorators, 
has opened an establishment at 820 Caromdelet 
Street with Mrs. J. R. McClure, formerly with 
Hartwell, in’ charge. 

Sales Manager Bernard, of the upholstery 
and floor covering department of the D. H. 
Holmes Co., and Manager Magnitzky, of the rug 
and carpet departments of the Maison Blanche, 
who attended the rugs and carpets Spring open- 
ing, have returned and report a great scarcity of 
Wilton rugs and Axminsters, with a very ma- 
terial advance in prices. 

Peter Scherer, with Montague & Co.; Wil- 
liam Borstleman Jr., with the Riverdale Manu- 
facturing Co.; Chas. Saurbach, with the Bozart 
Rug Co.; and Mr. Behrens, representing the C. 
C. Carter Co., all of New York, were here during 
the month. 

T. T. Wright, vice president and sales mau- 

(Continued on page 94.) 


Section of wall paper display at Home Beautiful Exposition, Philadelphia. See pages 74 and 75. 























A corner of La France Textile Co.’s display at the 
Home Beautiful Exposition, Philadelphia. 


THE LA FRANCE ART INSTITUTE. 


ie RECENT years, upholstery manufacturers 
have been giving much thought to the develop- 
ment of design talent. In New York a number 
of schools and organizations have received much 
encouragement. The annual exhibitions of the 
students’ work have been highly successful. 

In Philadelphia, the La: France Textile Co. 
has experienced unusual success with the work of 
the students of the Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women. Design competition has led to 
gratifying results and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of tapestries have been woven 
from the practical sketches of this school. 

As a result of this relationship, the La 
France Textile Co. has established the La France 
Art Institute which serves as a sort of post- 
graduate course for the students of the design 
schools, and gives to them a practical training in 
the application of textile designs to cloth. It acts 
as a link between artist and weaver. 

The president of the La France Art Insti- 
tute, Thomas Creighton, recently called a meet- 
ing of a number of representatives in the textile 
industry as well as men in the educational and 
artistic world, and their co-operation and support 
has been assured. 

The school, however, is being financed and 
supported solely by the La France Textile Co. 
Mr. Bernard Davis of that company will act as 
treasurer. 
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The school aims to carry out in a practical 
way, the affiliation of art and industry and the 
co-operation and understanding between artists, 
schools and manufacturers. Already a very large 
collection of textiles, paintings and appliances 
are in the hands of the executive board of the 
Institute and the opening of same will be shortly 
announced. é 





SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 
U MAY not be generally known in the trade but 
in Dallas, Texas there is a very well organized 
school called the Southern School of Interior 
Decoration. 

The founder of the School is James E. 
Scott who has had wide practical experience for 
twenty-two years. It was founded to teach in- 
terior decoration to women only and is conducted 
in the Rodgers-Meyers Furniture Co. building. 
By arrangement with this firm, the pupils have 
access to all the materials in stock. A cultural 
course is given which teaches the home owner 
how to read the periods, handle color and arrange 
furnishings. This course covers a period of eight 
months and the tuition fee is $100. The high 
school course for girls under twenty years of age 
costs $50 a year. The professional course is held 


at night, covering three years, and the fees are 
$100 a year. 


La France Textile fabrics at Home Beautiful Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia. 














COMING AUCTION SALES OF INTEREST 
— following are the dates and details of sev- 

eral sales and exhibits at The American Art 
Galleries, which will be of interest to decorators 
and purchasers of decorative material: 


November 17 and 18. Afternoons. Early French 
Furniture and Gothic Art acquired in Paris from Prince 
Henri de Faucigny Lucinge, Madame Lelong and other 
sources, by Henry S. de Souhami, and including carved 
oak choir stalls, refectory, library and center tables, 
court cupboards, exceptionally fine specimens of needle- 
work furniture, many executed in rare Point St. Cyr, 
several set of chairs, sofa and screen in beautiful Gobe- 
lin tapestry, formerly the property of the Spanish 
Court, forged iron and bronze, Gothic sculptured stone 
and wood statues, embroidered velvets and needlework, 
stained glass of the 13th to 16th Centuries obtained 
from French monasteries and cathedrals; twenty 
Gothic and Renaissance tapestries, including an ex- 
tremely rare historical set of three 17th Century 
Aubussons lately exhibited at Notre Dame de Paris. 

December 8 and 9. Afternoons. Charles of Lon- 
don collection, forming the contents of his discontinutd 
London Shop and consisting of English, French and 
other antique oak and walnut furniture; mahogany and 
satinwood furniture of the 18th Century; Flemish 
tapestries, in particular two very interesting Engheim 
pieces; brocades, velvets, needlwork, stained glass 
panels, wrought iron, gold, silver, primitive paintings, 
bronzes and carved wood. On free view from Deccm- 
ber 2. 

December 12 and 13. Afternoons. Early Ameri- 
can and Colonial furniture, silver, glass and china be- 
longing to Mrs. William Willoughby Sharp and other 
private owners. On free view from December 8. 

December 14, 15 and 16. Afternoons. Artistic and 
personal property belonging to the late Lillian Russell 
(Mrs. Alexander P. Moore) of Pittsburgh, and con- 
sisting of fine Oriental rugs, textiles, furniture, bric-a- 
brac, and her important collection of antique Chinese 
porcelains. On free view from December 11. 





THE COTTON YARN MARKET. 

i hap present state of the cotton yarn market is 

of considerable interest. During the past 
sixty days almost daily advances in the price of 
yarns have been reported. Quotations for a 
staple yarn like 30/2, around the first of Septem- 
ber were in the neighborhood of 42 to 44c per 
pound. On October 25 the quotations were 54 
to 58c per pound. Other yarns have advanced 
correspondingly. A number of manufacturers of 
upholstery fabrics have already advanced their 
prices of tapestries. 





BOSTON FURNITURE SHOW. 

_ second Boston Furniture Show will be 

held on January 15. Over forty manufactur- 
ers have already signed for space, and many who 
exhibited last year have voiced their intention of 
enlarging the size of their exhibits. This Show 
is under the management of Alfred L. De Noyer, 
but we understand it is backed and vouched for 
by the New England Furniture Market Associa- 
tion. The 1923 Show will be held at the 
Mechanics Building. 





THE MORRELL MILLS SOCCER TEAM. 


A*™ over the United States, business organiza- 

tions are developing personnel and welfare 
relations. They have taken various forms— 
Boy Scout movements, athletic movements, all 
making for loyalty and better social relationship. 
The Morrell Mills Soccer Eleven is a develop- 
ment of the athletic spirit of the Morrell Mills in 
Philadelphia. They have been unusually success- 
ful in their matches and thus far this season, top 
the standings of all Philadelphia teams with three 
games won and none lost. 





THE ROSENBERG-NEUGASS CO., INC. 
LINE. 


i ps ERE have been several recent additions to the 

drapery lines of the Rosenberg-Neugass Co., 
Inc., which are very interesting. Their very latest 
fabric is a striped drapery silk made in two tones 
and in about six colors. This fabric is particu- 
larly noteworthy because of a novel puffed effect 
in the goods between the stripes. Their line of 
“Iridescent Glacé” draperies are now made in 
sixteen colors; five are in rainbow effects and 
eleven are changeable. In their sunfast “Duplex ’ 
draperies they now have a range of twenty color- 
ings. Among the popular prieed goods this 
fabric is of interest because it is of sufficient 
weight to be made up without linings. 

Other new features in the Rosenberg-Neu- 
gass line are several new patterns and colors in 
their moire and satin damasks, and the two pat- 
terns which they have recently brought out in 
figured silk net for casement use. To their 
extensive line of taffetas they have added several 
new colorings. 


F. Meyer & Co., importers and manufac- 

* turers of lace curtains and decorative lace 

work, now located at 79 Fifth Avenue, announce 
their removal to 2440 Broadway. 





NEW ORLEANS NOTES. 
(Continued from page 92.) 
ager of the N. O. Furniture Co., was in New 
York during the month taking on a stock of 
rugs and carpets. This is a new line of activity 
for the New Orleans concern. 

G. M. Buford, general manager of Gallup, 
Inc., has returned to the city from a trip to New 
York, where he attended the Art-in-Trades Club 
exhibit at the Waldorf Astoria. He pronounced 
the display very fine. 

FRANK MICHINARD. 
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Modern Drapery 


Series—Plate Thirteen 
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‘“BETTER HOME’’ ERECTED AND FURNISHED BY 
THE N. Y. TRIBUNE AT LARCHMONT 


See text on opposite page. 








THE BETTER HOMES CAMPAIGN 


HE Better Homes campaign, which resolved 

itself into the Better Homes Week from 
October 9 to 14 was easily one of the greatest 
home-betterment movements that has ever been 
undertaken. 

The movement is a culmination of a cam- 
paign inaugurated through the Bureau of Infor- 
mation of The Delineator under the direction of 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney with the coopera- 
tion of women’s clubs throughout the country and 
with an advisory council including Calvin 
Coolidge, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United 
States; Herbert ; 
Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce; Henry C. . 
Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture; James J. 
Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, and others. 

The movement 
was endorsed by the . 
Governors of Alaska, 
Arizona, Arkansas, : 
Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, 
New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia and 
Wyoming. 

The local opera- 
tions of the plan in 
the various cities were 
largely under the ju- 
risdiction of local women’s clubs although in 
some cases the demonstration was greatly assist- 
ed by local stores. For instance, in the Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney Co.’s store in St. Louis a 
bungalow was built, the furnishings representing 
an outlay of $1,200. 

The Plan Book, furnished by The Delineator 
Bureau of Information, outlined very completely 





the method of forming the general committee in 
each locality, together with the special committees 
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Better furnishings, better draperies, better arrangements 
in American homes throughout the country is the aim 
of The Better Homes Campaign. 


to be appointed and the work of each committee 
down to the last minute detail. The plans also 
included complete directions for a suggested pro- 
gram and suggestions for the furnishings of the 
various rooms in the demonstration homes. 

The various local committees therefore had 
at their command a complete standardized plan 
on which to work and it is only fair to say that 
much of the success of the undertaking is due 
to the very efficient foundation work of this 
well organized Bureau of Information. 

It would be diffi- 
cult indeed to sum- 
marize, even in a 
series of articles, the 
benefits to be derived 
from the demonstra- 
tions that have taken 
place. “Better Homes 
Week” was observed 
by over five hundred 
cities and towns 
throughout the Uni- 
ted States. The ex- 
ample homes ranged 
from a model bunga- 
low inside of a de- 
partment store to the 
utilization of houses 
already built and cost- 
ing several thousand 
dollars. 

In Alaska a Bet- 
ter Homes Demon- 
stration was held 
many miles from a 
railroad. 

In Natalie, Pa., a 
mining town, a small 
house was utilized. 

Toledo, O., had 
five demonstration houses ranging from $5,500 to 
$15,000 to build and from $1,200 to $5,000 to 
furnish. Contests were also held in public 
schools on color combinations and effects, and on 
the broader phases of house decoration. 

New Haven, Conn., Spokane, Wash., and 
Newark, N. J., had excellent demonstrations. 

The model home in Larchmont was but one 
of the successful demonstrations held in New 
York. 











STROHEIM & ROMANN ADD 
SHOWROOMS. 


hay trade who have visited Stroheim & Ro- 
mann’s headquarters in the Heckscher Build- 
ing will be interested to learn that although they 
started with six show-rooms carefully planned 
by the architect, they were compelled within four 
months to rip out this whole arrangement and 
supply ten show-rooms in order to meet the 
demand for individual attention. In the work- 
room they installed originally four cutting tables 
which they thought were sufficient. They have 
been obliged, however, to add two more. When 
they opened, they had sixty employees on the 
floor; today they have seventy-one—all of which 
indicates not only increased business for the firm 
but an obvious evidence of improved business 
conditions, generally. 


NEW 





RULES GOVERNING WINDOW DIS- 
PLAYS. 


AMES McCreery & Co. recently had caused to 

be posted in their window display department 
the following list of general rules governing 
window displays: 

“Show windows are the best advertising 
space in the building. 

“Show windows should be a feature, hand- 
some rather than pretty. 

“Space is valuable. Therefore, to use space 
most economically and effectively, use your own 
merchandise. 

“To so arrange a window that it shall be a 
simple arrangement of easily grasped effects. 

“In each window, as far as possible, strive 
to make the colorings harmonize and convey a 
similar idea—in other words, harmonize ideas as 
well as colors. Do not put a mourning gown 
next to a bridal costume. 





“Each group of windows should be so ar- 


‘ranged that one of two effects is produced— 


a. They should harmonize; 

b. They should act as foils for each other, 
so that each will set off and emphasize the other. 
In other words, harmonize or agreeably contrast.” 





THREAD IN THE LATEST FASHION- 
ABLE COLORS. 
|b THE making of cotton and silk threads for 
upholstery and drapery work, the John C. 
Meyer Thread Co. have given unusual care to 
keep apace with the changing styles in colors in 
the production of thread, in all the latest shades 
to match. These threads are carried in stock in 
all the branch offices of the Meyer Co. through- 
out the country, or inquiries will be taken care 
of direct from the factory at Lowell, Mass. 





AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
M. James & Co. have announced the pur- 
¢ chase of the entire New York stock of 
John King & Son’s Scotch Holland hitherto car- 
ried as a supply by F. J. McCosker, American 
agent, and are prepared to make immediate deliv- 
ery to the trade in case lots, in pieces or in cut 
lengths from their New York warerooms. 





QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK. 
(Continued from page 79.) 

tains with side draperies are more satisfying to 
the average taste. 

14. How wide is upholstery tapestry? 

50”. 

15. What is the difference between a direct 
print and a warp print? 

Direct printed cloth means that the material 
is woven and then printed; warp print means 
that the warp threads are printed before weaving. 


The four labels suggested below and those on the opposite page define period fabric designs. ° 





RENAISSANCE, 1400-1600 XVI CENTURY, 1500-1599 
Revival of Classic Arts, influenced ° : 
by Orientalism. French, English, Spanish, 
es FLORENTINE Flemish and late Italian. 
Italian, 1400-1600 4 Wivanest Late Renaissance Period show- 
ROMAN ing frequently Persian influ- 
Louts xi1, 1498-151S ence. 
rpeness 1515-1947 . Age of Oak. 
mning of .Gobelia i 
pine 5 Be 1529). Portuguese opened East India 
French, HENRI 11, 1549-1559 trade. - 
1502-1643: ] Francis 11, 1559-1560 English contemporaries : 
CHARLES Lg nny HENRY VIII 
MEWRI 111, pe 
MENRE IV, 1589-1610 ELIZABETH 
Louts x11, 1610-1643 French contemporaries : 
English 1509 {fowan vin, Heatty4 LOUIS XII 
EDWARD Vi, . 
1547-1649 | eamy, 1553-1558 ym 
(Elizabethan and Jacobean are re- 
garded as part of the Renaissance FRANCIS It 
Mulzapernan, 1958-1603 } * 
ELIZABETHAN, 2 HENRI Ill . 
MES 1, 1603-1649 
we = RH HENRI IV 
Influenced by East Indian imports. 





XVII CENTURY LATE XVIII CENTURY. 


Late Georgian, 1760-1820, the age 

of Chi p Asi ch Adam 
and Hepplewhite. 

Following the Louis XVI period, 
was the Revolution, 1793-1795. 

Directoire, 1795-1799. 

Consulate, 1799-1804. 

Empire, Napoleonic, 1804-1814. 
French art simplified by the 


James I (Jacobean), 1603-1649 
1603-1625. James I (foumler Stu- 
art period, beginning of American 
settlement.) — 

Charles I, 1625-1649 

Cromwellian, 1633-1659 

Charles II, 1660-1685 

Jars II, 1685-1689. 

Wil.iam and Mary, 1689-1702. 

Close of Italian Renaissance, 1643 

Close of French Renaissance 1643 

Lowis XIII, 1610-1643. 

XIV, 1643-1714 





adoption of Roman and Pompeiian 
details. 
(Beidermeir, a term of reproach 
for bad Empire.) 

Colonial—the term applied broadly 
to the American colonies. 

Late> Colonial—last quarter ia 
XVIII Century, up to 1820. 











VALUABLE BOOK ON DUNCAN PHYFE. 
QO* ANOTHER PAGE of this issue we are pub- 
) lishing a description of the Duncan Phyfe 
exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum, and in this 
article we have given a few facts about Phyfe’s 


life and career as a craftsman. However, the 
limitations of a magazine article prevented us 
from going into details about the work of this 
American craftsman, and for those who want a 
more exhaustive treatise on him and his work we 
suggest a new volume recently issued by Double- 
day, Page & Co. for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, entitled “Furniture Masterpieces of Duncan 
Phyfe,” by Charles Over Cornelius, assistant 
Curator of the Department of Decorative Arts. 
Mr. Cornelius, in one hundred or more pages, 
has traced the influences permeating Phyfe’s 
work, and has set down much interesting data 
about the different periods in his creative life. 
Numerous half-tones adequately illustrate the 
text. 

As an example of book making, this little 
volume is one of the finest which has come to us 
recently. It is printed in large, readable type, 
and is artistically bound in blue boards, with a 
pasted-on back and title label. The price is $4.00. 





DECORATING THE SMALL HOUSE. 

S MANY of the books and articles written 

about interior decoration are devoted en- 
tirely to the decorators’ problem in large houses, 
and few are the printed words to aid the men 
whose decorative task lies in the smaller dwell- 
ings and apartments. But recently the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. published a book by Edward 
Stratton Holloway, called “The Practical Book 
of Furnishing the Small House and Apartment,” 
which goes far to make up for this lack. 

Mr. Holloway has devoted 300 pages to 
practical consideration of the problems of the 


Suggested labels defining Design Periods. 





small house, the bungalow, and the apartment. 
The text is adequately illustrated by photographs 
and color drawings, each one of which should 
be inspiring to the home maker or decorator. 
From among the chapter heads the following are 
selected as showing the comprehensiveness with 
which the author has written: “Aids to Decision 
upon Methods of Furnishing”; “The Simplest 
and Most Inexpensive Furnishing”; ‘Modern 
Furnishing at Medium Cost”; “Color Schemes 
Adaptable to Various Styles of Decoration” ; and 
“Furniture and Fabrics Purchasable in the Gen- 
eral Market.” 
The price of this book is $6.50 net. 


LABELS DEFINING FABRIC DESIGN 
PERIODS. 
i he OUR last issue, we covered the subject of 
specifically designating the design character of 
a fabric by group classification on the back of the 
ticket. There is many a salesman that is asked 
for a period style and is unable to supply it be- 
cause he doesn’t know his stock by the name 
mentioned. He may have something that he calls 
Pompetiian or something that he calls Adam but 
he doesn’t know that this same character of de- 
sign is very properly associated with Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, Late Georgian, Directoire, late 
American Colonial or late Louis XVI. Very few 
design periods, especially the brief periods, have 
any distinctive characteristics. Charles II, James 
II, William and Mary, have no distinctive char- 
acteristics of their time, Louis XIV. Eight group 
classifications may be properly made out and it 
would pay any firm, retail or wholesale, to have 
it printed on the tickets to which they belong. 
As we have arranged these eight groups in the 
panels at the bottom of this and the preceding 
page they serve not only as an educational 
medium but as practical sales stimulation. 





See opposite page and text above. 








LOUIS XIV, 1643-1714 


Departure from Renaissance 
with interpolated Arabian and 
Moresque,style, age of walnut, 
Contemporaries: 

CHARLES 11 1660-85 

JAMES 11 1685-89 

WILLIAM AND MARY 1689-1702 

QUEEN ANNE 1702-14 
In England during this period 
Dutch and East India imports 
strongly influenced the styles. 


REGENCY, 1715-1723 


(Transition period between 
Louis XIV and Louis XV 


LOUIS XV, 1723-1774 
(Rococo influence first half of 
Louis XV period.) 


Chinese influence later. 
English contemporaries: 


GEORGE 1, 1714-1727 
GEORGE 11, 1727-1760 


Chippendale was at his best at 
this time. 


LOUIS XVI, 1774-1792 
Development of Louis XV in- 
fluenced by Pompeian Arts. 
English contemporaries : 


LATE GEORGIAN 
SHERATON 
HEPPLEWHITE 


American Colonial, influenced 
by same French period. 


ADAM. R. & J. 


England, XVIII Century, 
Geerge III, Late Georgian, 
Contemporaries : 


SHERATON 
HEPPLEW HITE 
WEDGWOOD 


Pompeian Classic Influence, 
1765-1790. 


Similar to Late Louis XVI. 
Directoire, and Late American 
Colonial. 
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Merchandise not intrinsically beautiful artistically 


TWO LORD & TAYLOR WINDOWS. 
aes is nothing that is more productive of 

retail business than window displays and it 
doesn t make any difference whether it is a mer- 
chandise window or a decorative window, one is 
not only impressed by the beauty of the window 
but by the utility of the things shown. In the 
furnishing trades, we are apt to ignore the com- 
monplace. Hence we are pleased to be able to 
show two illustrations of Lord & Taylor’s win- 
dows—one making a very attractive exhibition of 
bedding and the other showing a kitchen. In 
the kitchen, the decorator has shown not only 
the utilities but the decorative possibilities and 
particularly clever is the use of gingham which 
harmonizes with the floors. 





HOME FURNISHING STYLES ASSOCIA- 
TION APPOINTS BUYER. 
| SELECTING a buyer for their group of more 
than 200 stores, the Home Furnishing Styles 
Association, Inc., required a man of wide ex- 
perience in the furniture business, and one who 
would not be led astray by novelty styles of little 
artistic merit, and containing no selling qualities 
for the numerous dealers for whom this Asso- 
ciation buys. Only five buyers in the whole coun- 
trv were considered big enough for the job, and 
the Association’s final choice was Daniel A. 
Cleary, well known in the trade for the past ten 
years as furniture buyer and manager for R. H. 


Macy & Co. 


displayed in a Lord & Taylor "‘dhindiae. 
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See text halow. 


Mr. Cleary entered the furniture business in 
1896, at Troy, N. Y. Later he joined a manu- 
facturing and jobbing concern, and then entered 
the retail field as salesman for Koch & Co., New 
York. Later he went with Hahne & Co., and 
finally, in 1912, joined the staff of R. H. Macy 
& Co., with whom he stayed until he was selected 
by The Home Furnishing Styles Association. 





CONVENTION OF UPHOLSTERED FUR- 
NITURE MANUFACTURERS. 
bye National Association of Upholstered Fur- 

niture Manufacturers held their annual con- 
vention at Chattanooga, Tenn. last month. Con- 
siderable business was transacted and a number 
of important resolutions were passed. 

We append three of the more important: 


No. 1.—Inasmuch as there appears to be a tendency 
on the part of some manufacturers and jobbers of 
textile goods to return to the price prevailing at time 
of shipment method of marketing their merchandise, 
the National Association of Upholstered Furniture 
Manufacturers in convention assembled, on October 11, 
1922, emphatically condemns such practice and urges 
its members to refrain from buying merchandise on 
said terms. 

No. 2.—Believing that the manufacture of mohair 
covered suites with cotton velour covered arms is not 
to the best interest of the consumer, and, if continued, 
will react against our industry, we urge all members to 
educate their salesmen to discourage the purchase of 
such merchandise. 

This Resolution attacks one of those unethical 
practices which serve to make the public the goat. 
Retailers are selling “Mohair” suites with cotton 
velour arms of $1.25 material. It is evident that, 
with the wear that the arms receive, the velour will 
be worn out in a yea: or eighteen months. The 
purchaser will come back to the retailer with his 
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complaint, and the manufacturers will eventually 
suffer. Explain this situation to your salesmen, 
and insist that they induce the retail buyers to 
refrain from specifying this construction. Of 
course, there is no objection to using cheap velour 
on outside backs and arms where it receives no 
wear, but to use it as it is now being used as an 
arm covering is wrong. 

No. 3.—As imitation leather has been used suf- 
ficiently long to demonstrate its wearing qualities, and, 
due to the fact that the guarantee has been much abused 
by many dealers, we recommend that all members who 
have not already done so, discontinue the guarantee of 
such covering material. 

This Resolution is self-explanatory. It urges 
manufacturers to eliminate the abuse many retailers 
are making of the imitation leather guarantee, by 
refusing to guarantee the material. A large number 
of firms are not guaranteeing this product now and 
it is not hurting their business. 





NAIRN LINOLEUMS IN NOVEL PAT- 
TERNS. 
 tpene many additions to the 1923 line of Nairn 
Linoleums have caused W. & J. Sloane to 
enlarge their linoleum display place on the whole- 
sale floor over one-third. This line of printed 
linoleums has been expanded by the addition of 
twenty-one exceedingly attractive effects. Espe- 
cially interesting among the new inlaid effects is 
a marbleized Dutch tile, which is an addition to 
the line of Nairn Dutch tiles brought out last 
season. 





GILCHRIST CO.”S DRAPERY DEPART- 
MENT REMODELED. 

TT drapery department of the Gilchrist Co., 

Boston, has recently been rearranged and re- 

finished under the supervision of H. G. Needham, 


Another splendid Lord & Taylor 








manager of the department. At each of the 
thirty windows in this department Mr. Needham 
has placed a different style of drapery treat- 
ment; and at the end of each counter has built 
an imitation window, on which completed draper- 
ies are hung, with cards, showing the amount 
of material required and the cost of making, 





FEATURES IN ZENITH MILLS LINE. 


HE new line of the Zenith Mills has been en- 

larged by the introduction of some new and 
novel fabrics both in plain and striped warp 
effects. Of particular interest are some new 
damasks in a heavier cloth effect of excellent 
design and’ coloring. 





A CORRECTION. 

I ouR last issue we referred to the sales at 

The American Art Galleries of the J. Pierre- 
pont Morgan ($4,096,666), the James Speyer 
($1,288,500), and the E. M. Anderson ($218,- 
381) properties. These were not sales; they 
were appraisals made by the American Art 
Galleries. 





NEW DRAPERY FABRICS. 
ry Daxyecpmyl dotted marquisette, and “Jas- 
mine” cloth, an artificial silk drapery 
fabric, are two new features in the line of Fred 
Butterfield & Co. Both of these fabrics are 
shown in a pleasing variety of patterns. 


window. See text on opposite page. 
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‘““THRIFT’” ROOMS IN AN APARTMENT IN A BROOKLYN 
STORE 


Abraham & Straus have built two “Thrift Apartments” and furnished them completely. One is of three rooms, 
the other of five and the retail cost of the complete furnishings of the former is less than $700 while of the 
latter it is somewhat over $1,900. See text on opposite page. 








ABRAHAM & STRAUS INSTALL “THRIFT 
APARTMENTS.” 


HERE has been a great deal of attention given 

by merchants and decorators to the presen- 
tation of period rooms or example rooms. It 
appeals to the esthetic sense but very little atten- 
tion has been given to the subject from an 
economic standpoint. 

The Woolworth stores and stores of that 
character base their popularity upon the fact that 
they give you a great variety of things for 10c. 

Even Ovington’s, the swaggerest gift shop 
in this country, makes a similar appeal. The 
woman with $5 for a gift can go direct to their 
$5 department and see everything there is for $5. 

Abraham & Straus, the Brooklyn department 
store, is now making a similar psychological 
appeal with what they call their “Thrift Apart- 
ments.” Here you can see what you can get in 
home furnishings for a fixed price. These 
“Thrift Apartments” are built on the fourth floor 
of their store adjacent to the furniture depart- 
ment—a three-room and five-room apartment 
completely furnished. The furnishings were 
planned and carried out under the direction of 
Mrs. Barker, head of the interior decorating de- 
partment. The furniture, draperies, pictures, 
floor coverings, art objects, lamps, etc. used in 
the display were taken from the regular stock 
carried in the various departments. 

The three-room apartment will sell for $695 
and the five-room apartment for $1,325. This 
price includes every article used in the display 
and also includes the fitting and hanging of the 
draperies and window shades at the home of the 
customer. 

These furnished apartments differ in a num- 
ber of ways from the ordinary apartments fitted 
up by furniture and department stores in that 
each room is completely built with side-walls and 
ceiling. The walls are covered with suitable 
paper and artistic lighting fixtures have been 
installed. 

As you leave the furniture department you 
enter a typical apartment-house foyer hall which 
is equipped with switch-board and miniature Otis 
elevator. 

On the left is the three-room apartment 
which includes a living room and dining room 
combined, kitchen and bedroom. The living room 
is furnished in American walnut, with old blue 
silk poplin drapes and marquisette curtains at 
the windows. A novel feature in this room is 
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the library table which can be extended into a 
full-size dining room table. This room also 
includes a day-bed covered in blue velvet, a buffet 
and four dining room chairs. 

The bedroom is furnished in bird’s-eye maple 
and contains besides the double size bed, a dress- 
ing table, chifforobe and two chairs. Printed 
linen valance and scrim curtains are at the 
window. 

The kitchen has every up-to-date conven- 
ience and is outfitted with a full set of kitchen 
utensils and aluminum-ware. 

Opposite this suite of rooms is the five-room 
apartment which is even more elaborately fur- 
nished. It is made up of a living room, dining 
room, kitchen and two bedrooms. 

The living room contains a three-piece set 
of over-stuffed furniture covered in tapestry, as 
well as a mahogany writing desk and library 
table. Rose-colored taffeta draperies and mar- 
quisette curtains adorn the two windows in this 
room. 

Heavy, two-tone velour portieres separate 
the living room and dining room which is fur- 
nished in antique-brown finished mahogany in 
the Louis XVI style. The china-closet contains 
a 52-piece dinner set and a 26-piece silver set. 
Scrim curtains and blue velvet valances are at the 
windows. ' 

One of the bedrooms in this apartment is 
furnished in the quaint Colonial style with printed 
linen draperies and dotted swiss curtains at the 
window. The bed, dressing table and Windsor 
chair used in this room are typically Colonial. 

An artistic feature of the display is the paint- 
ing of a bit of scenery which is hung outside of 
each window—something to give a realistic 
atmosphere to each room. 

Axminster and velvet rugs are used through- 
out the various rooms. 

If a customer, however, is not pleased with 
the tone of the draperies or the style of the furni- 
ture, a salesman will always be on hand to 
conduct her to the upholstery or furniture de- 
partment where she can make a selection of 
merchandise of similar value. From time to 
time, as the seasons vary, the furnishings will 
be changed. 


J. Macee & Co. are now showing for imme- 

¢ diate and Spring delivery, new jacquard 

drapery silks in the new colorings at nominal 

prices. This firm is also specializing in new 
plain and figured marquisettes. 











PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 84.) 
Berkeley, Cal., has been awarded options on con- 
tracts for furnishing the new Student Union 
Building on the campus of the University of 
California. 

B. L. Maison and G. M. Price, for many 
years with the John Breuner Company, Sacra- 
mento, have taken over the furniture business of 
Fetters & Williams at Chico, Cal. 

O. J. W. Burg, formerly with the Crescent 
Dry Goods Company, of Spokane, Wash., has 
been placed in charge of the floor covering de- 
partment of Breuner’s, Oakland, Cal. 

G. C. Pratt, for some time store manager for 
the Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash., is now with the 
Grote-Rankin Co. of that city. 

An upholstering establishment has _ been 
opened at Portland, by W. F. Weber & Co. 

Louis Ambs, for a time with William Gadsby 
& Sons, Portland, Ore., in the capacity of buyer, 
is now with the John Breuner Company, Sacra- 
mento, in a similar capacity. He has been suc- 
ceeded at the Portland store by L. K. Pastrich. 

The furniture and floor coverings depart- 
ment of S. Sweet & Co., Visalia, Cal., has been 
moved into new quarters in a building near the 
main store of this concern and has heen placed 
in charge of A. Reitz. 

The Empire Furniture Company is now 
located in a new building at Spokane, Wash. 

Frank Gates, who handles the Mortimer M. 
Lee line in this territory, recently completed a 
fine trip through the Pacific Coast States. 

E. H. Belcher, Board of Trade Building, 
San Francisco, is covering the Pacific Coast 
territory with his drapery lines. 

Kelly Bros., Hood River, Ore., have opened 
a home furnishing department, with J. F. Hackett 
T. A. CHURCH. 


in charge. 


S. Kann Sons Co. drapery department. 





See text opposite. 





A BOOK ON PENCIL DRAWING. 

¢¢(\KETCHING AND RENDERING IN PENCIL,” by 

Arthur L. Guptill, is the first volume of 
the Pencil Points Library, edited by Eugene 
Clute, and published by the Pencil Points Press, 
Inc., New York. The purpose of this volume is 
to give practical suggestions and instructions in 
the use of pencil as a medium for rendering free- 
hand drawings for the architect as well as for 
the artist. The text is clear and concise, and 
deals adequately with such considerations as 
object drawing in outline, object drawing in 
light and shade, free hand perspective, cast draw- 
ing, life drawing and sketching animals; and in 
the second part takes up architectural drawing, 
interiors and furniture, decorative treatments, 
etc. The book is excellently illustrated. 





N. Y. SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION. 

a: Is of course impossible to create a profes- 
sional interior decorator by a correspondence 

school course; but this popular method of teach- 

ing is capable of starting a student along correct 

lines of study, and it can give him a groundwork 

which will be invaluable for future study. 

One correspondence school which has been 
in operation for over two years and has success- 
fully fulfilled its pledges to students, is the New 
York School of Interior Decoration. Mr. Klaber, 
who is associated with this organization, reports 
a large increase in the number of applications this 
Fall, and states that many of the applications are 
from former pupils, desiring an advanced course. 





UNITED STATES WILLOW FURNITURE 
CO. MOVES. 
‘a United States Willow Furniture Co., 
Hoboken, has moved to new quarters at 1114 
Willow Avenue, where they recently purchased 
a four-story and basement brick build- 
ing. This new building gives them 
50,000 square feet of floor space, and, 
they state, the largest willow and reed 
plant in and around New York. They 
are continuing to use their old plant at 
13th and Grand Streets for warehouse 
purposes. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 
= illustration opposite is of the 

newly enlarged drapery department 
of the S. Kann Sons Co., Washington. 
S. Feldman is now the manager. 
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With: tHE BUTERS AND SELLERS 


STONE—David Stone, formerly with the 
Peerless Plush Mfg. Co., and Otto Jaeger & Son, 
Inc., is now vice-president of the Calcutta Burlap 
Co., New York. 

SILVERSTEIN—Irving Silverstein, for fifteen 
years with Loveman Brothers, is now in business 
as a converter of curtain materials under the 
name of the Portage Draperies Co., with sales- 
room at 747 Broadway, New York City. The 
Portage Co. will specialize in scrims and marqui- 
settes and drapery novelties. 

Roserts—Arthur Roberts, who about a year 
ago took charge of the upholstery department of 
the Duffy Powers Co., Rochester, and has since 
increased the business practically 600 per cent., 
has been given charge also of the floor covering 
department. His assistant, Mr. Ballinger, has 
been given increased responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the upholstery section. 

FocELson—Abraham Fogelson, for the past 
five years manager and buyer for the drapery 
and carpet department of A. Goldman & Sons, 
Milwaukee, has gone into business. on his own 
account, under the firm name Fogelson & Borun. 
He has leased floor space from A. Goldman & 
Sons, and has purchased their entire drapery 
department and bedding stock. 

MacManus—G, Earle MacManus has be- 
come manager of the interior decorating depart- 
ment of the American Furniture Co., Denver. 

HumpHreys—Guy H. Humphreys has re- 
tired from the vice-presidency of Ramsey, Lyon 
& Humphreys, Inc. and from the office of secre- 
tary and treasurer of Chambord, Inc. Mr. 
Humphreys is now doing business under the firm 
name of The Guy H. Humphreys Co., at 288 
Fourth Avenue, where he is acting as selling 
agent for several leading mills. He will carry a 
comprehensive line of upholstery and drapery 
fabrics, many of them novelties in construction 
and coloring, made exclusively for him. 

Reep—C. W. Reed is now representing 
Charles S. Feldstein & Co. in the West. 
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Mooney—W. R. Mooney is now in charge 
of the rug department of the Shepard Stores, 
Boston. 

SKINNER—S. P. Skinner will sail for Eng- 
land on December 10 to confer with officials of 
the Pearson-Page Co., Ltd. He expects to return 
about the middle of January. 

LEwinE—L. D. Lewine has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative of the Craftex Mills, 
Henry Goldthorp Co., Inc., and has established 
headquarters at 612 S. Alvarado Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

McGeacHiIn — The “Larchmonter-Times” 
has issued a very interesting illustrated supple- 
ment, among other features being a portrait of 
George McGeachin, the president of the village, 
with a view of his house. 

Doucuty—R. E. Doughty, buyer for the 
upholstery department of the Denver Dry Goods 
Co., resigned his position with that firm and on 
November 15 goes out to Los Angeles, having 
accepted a position with Barker Bros. 

Pate—Robert T. Pate, who represents the 
third generation of his family in the firm of John 
King & Son, Glasgow, Scotland, was recently in 
New York. He returned to Scotland on Nov- 
ember 4. 

LauriE—J. S. Laurie, well known in uphols- 
tery circles from his long connection with the 
industry with various firms, was one of the four 
employees of the Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
Co., St. Louis, to be elected to vice-presidencies 
in the company. Mr. Laurie went with the firm 
in a sales capacity when the present store was 
opened, subsequently becoming the head of the 
drapery and decorative departments and in 1918 
promoted to the position of general manager. 
Mr. Laurie is to be congratulated on his election 
as a vice-president. 

BuEett—J. J. Buell assistant manager of the 
Fair, Chicago, has tendered his resignation to 
become vice-president of James McCreery & 
Co., New York. 
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Herwitt—Morris Herskowitz, upholstery 
buyer for the Kaufman & Baer Co. of Pittsburgh, 
wishes his friends to know that he has formally 
changed his name to Morris Herwitt. 

GAITHER—Charles H. Gaither, one of the 
best known upholstery buyers in the Baltimore 
district, for several years with Hutzler Bros., 
Baltimore, in charge of their upholstery depart- 
ment, has been engaged to take charge of the 
upholstery department of the John Shillito Co., 
Cincinnati, beginning with them some time before 
December 1. Mr. Gaither was engaged for a 
while in wholesale, having purchased an interest 
in the E. Arnold Nice Co., becoming vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. For the last three years he 
has filled the position of superintendent with the 
Joel Gutman Co. 

Brarr—D. Braff has joined the forces of A. 
I. Namm & Sons, Brooklyn, as an assistant to 
S. Weil, ‘buyer for the upholstery department. 
Mr. Braff was formerly upholstery buyer for the 
Goerke Company, Newark, and before that was 
assistant to Mr. Riley at R. H. Macy & Co. 

Kie1n—Herman Klein has been appointed 
upholstery buyer for the Goerke Company, New- 
ark. Mr. Klein was formerly with Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn. 

De Bette—J. Ed. de Belle has become up- 
holstery and carpet buyer for the White House, 
San Francisco, succeeding F. J. Harper, who 
recently resigned to enter business for himself. 
Mr. de Belle was recently with Sydnor & Hund- 
ley, Richmond, Va., and formerly with Miller 
Bros., Chattanooga, Tenn. and with Cohen Bros., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

MockripceE—William P. Mockridge has 
opened an office and showroom at 39th Street 
and Fifth Avenue, where he will represent the 
Welch-Wilmarth Companies, Associated, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturers and designers of 
store fixture equipment. For the past two years 
Mr. Mockridge has been associated with E. C. 
Carter & Son, as sales manager. In his new en- 
terprise Mr. Mockridge has organized a staff of 
store architects and designers, who will operate 
from the New York office in conjunction with his 
sales force, helping him to market the Welch- 
Wilmarth Companies’ ideas in interchangeable 
store units in period designs. 

Hitts—E. I. Hills, who recently resigned as 
upholstery buyer for the Steinbach Company, 
Asbury Park, N. J., is at present employed in the 
upholstery department of B. Altman & Co. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, upholstery buyer 





for B. Altman & Co., sailed for Europe Satur- 
day, October 28, to cover the European markets 
in the interest of his department. 
Kiern—After December 1, Jack Klein will 
represent Titus Blatter & Co. in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Wilm- 
ington, calling on the retail trade. Mr. Klein 
formerly was with The Comac Mfg. Co. 





AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION OPENS 
NEW GALLERIES. 
O* Fripay, November 5, The American Art 

Association opened its new galleries on 
Madison Avenue and 56th Street. The entrance 
hall and corridors of the new building are 
planned in a Renaissance style, and are finished 
in pale Caen stone, providing a suitable back- 
ground for tapestries and hangings. The new 
galleries are hung with rich red velvet for the 
most part, but some of the smaller ones are hung 
in gray, and those devoted to the display of books 
are hung in still another color. 

The assembly sales room is particularly in- 
teresting. It is finely proportioned, and charm- 
ingly and simply decorated. Around it runs a 
comfortable balcony, and at one end is a stage, 
hung with a green velvet curtain. 

By a new system of elimination lights have 
been arranged so that they fall evenly upon the 
pictures, and the daylight .is controlled so that 
it does not shine directly into the rooms, to 
conflict with the evenly distributed artificial light. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB IN NEW HOME. 
eee Art-in-Trades Club has relinquished occu- 

pancy of the Architectural League quarters 
and will from now on hold its meetings in a room 
at Lenygon & Morant’s, 16 East 60th Street. 


A* DRAPERIES LTD., is the name of a new 
concern at 115 King Street E., Toronto, 
Canada, manufacturing novelty lace curtains and 
handling as selling agents allied fabric lines. 


Beary laces in curtains, panels and yard 
goods are popular features in the line of 
the Bromley Manufacturing Company and are 
being shown in various widths and all colors by 
J. J. Feeley & Company, selling agents. 


HE demand for decorative window shades had 

-been anticipated by the Weiss & Klau Co. 
with the result that they are carrying a complete 
line of scalloped and fringed window shades to- 
gether with applique lace and insertions. 
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Ropert W. WATERSTON. 
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Ropert W. WATERSTON. 
_— W. WATERSTON, one of the best known 
traveling men in upholstery circles in Chi- 
cago, died in that city on October 28 from a 
tubercular condition of the right leg, a result of 
a boyhood accident, which of late years had given 
him considerable. trouble. 

The deceased was born September 5, 1871, 
at Oconomowac, Wis., and spent his early years 
there and at Atchison, Kansas. 

After fifteen years in a Kansas City furni- 
ture house, he moved to Chicago to represent the 
Lehigh Mfg. Co., later representing J. B. Ryer 
& Son for nine years, George Brooks & Sons Co. 
for seven years and for the past five years the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills. 

Funeral services on October 30 were con- 
ducted by the Lincoln Park Commandry, of 
which he was a member. He was also a Shriner, 
a 32d degree Mason, a Royal Arch Mason, and 
member of W. B. Warren Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 
He was an active member of the Carpet and 
Upholstery Club in Chicago, being one of the 
Board of Governors since its inception. 

The sympathy of the trade is extended to 
his widow, sister and mother who survive. 


Jacos GIMBEL. 
Q* NovEMBER 7, at Atlantic City, N. J., Jacob 
Gimbel died from heart disease. Mr. 
Gimbel was the oldest of the Gimbel brothers, 
and the first President of the Milwaukee Gimbel 
Bros. store. At the time of his death he was 
President of the Milwaukee and Philadelphia 
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stores, and he was Vice President of the New 
York store until the recent reorganization of the 
Gimbel interests into one corporation. He was 
seventy-one years old. He had been ill for the 
last six months, but not seriously so until just 
recently. With him when he died were his six 
brothers, Isaac, now President of the New York 
store, Daniel, Charles, Ellis, Bernard, and Louis. 


Mrs. Georce L. Mason. 
UST as we go to press, word is received of the 
death of Mrs. George L. Mason, on Saturday, 
November 11, at the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, from an attack of appendicitis. 

Mr. Mason advises that he is leaving San 
Francisco with the remains with the expectatior 
of making connections which would permit of 
interment at the cemetery, Beacon, N. Y., at 
2.20 P. M. Saturday. Friends of the family may 
take a New York Central train for Beacon at 
11.30 A. M. 


MATTHEW J. WHITTALL. 
Ma" J. WuuirtaLt, -founder and chief 
owner of the Whittall Carpet Mills in Wor- 
cester, Mass., died on October 31 in his 80th year. 
Mr. Whittall was born in England, and 
learned his trade as a weaver on hand looms. He 
came to this country in 1871 and for eight years 
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was superintendent of the Crompton Carpet 
Mills. In 1879 he started in business for him- 
self with eight Crossley looms, and his success 
became phenomenal. 

At the time of his death, the Whittall carpet 
had reached a high standard of excellence and 
his mill was one of the largest in this country. 
Mr. Whittall was a 33rd degree Mason and stood 
very high in his community. 
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DUE to the expanding of our cretonne and curtain de- 
partment we have openings for several successful 
salesmen in different territories. Communicate with 
F. A. Landis, Claflins Incorporated, New York City. 
SALESMEN WANTED to sell line of curtain rods 
rapidly growing in popularity; territory consisting of 
western half of New York State and western half of 
Pennsylvania. Liberal commission paid on all road and 
mail orders. Applicant must be high grade salesman, 
energetic and capable of making good income. In 
replying state age, experience, and any other informa- 
tion that would help to form idea of your ability. 
Address “Curtain Rods,” care The Upholsterer. 


RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE on the Pacific Coast 

calling for several years on the best upholstery trade, 
now carrying lace curtains and novelty upholstery fab- 
rics, is open for a good additional line. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “Thoroughly Reliable,’ care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Curtains and draperies; covered New 
England and New York four years. Address L. M. 
Gordon, 548 W. 164th Street, New York City. 


NOTICE: DECORATORS, WALL PAPER STORES 

and Departments—Now is the time to prepare your 
newspaper series advertisements, brochures, follow-up 
letters, etc. Twenty-two years in decorating business 
qualifies me to prepare your “write-ups.” Try me. 
Address S. Caro Lindeman, 708 N. Boulevard, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN well acquainted with 

buyers desires to connect with first-class drapery 
house. New England or Middle West territory. Ad- 
dress “Well Acquainted,” care The Upholsterer. 


LACE CURTAIN and fancy linen work room man- 

ager, continuously employed with high grade firm for 
fourteen years, is open for new connection by reason 
of factory discontinuance. Best of references. Address 
“New Connection,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to sell Nottingham curtains, 

nets, and our kindred lines, in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
exclusive of Chicago, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri. Also 
one for New York and neighboring states on commis- 
sion basis. Prefer a man who is familiar with our 
lines. Address U. S. Lace Curtain Mills, 8 East 34th 
Street, New York. 


I AM open for propositions from establishments 
handling decorating and furnishing contracts com- 
plete; twenty-two years’ experience; have qualifications 
to fill position where more than mere selling is re- 
quired. Address “Escara,” care The Upholsterer. 


BUYER AND MANAGER seeks connection with 
house requiring a man of wide experience in uphols- 
tery and floor coverings. Have had both Eastern and 
Western experience; understand workroom details 
thoroughly and modern merchandizing methods in both 
large and small departments. Address “Wide Exper- 
ience,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POSITION as buyer and manager in 
drapery department. Fifteen years’ experience; now 
acting as assistant in one of the leading departments 
in the Middle West featuring popular and better mer- 
chandise. Would consider assistant, if salary attractive. 
Address “Tuscan,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED either for Chicago and imme- 
diate vicinity or Chicago, the Northwest and the 
Southwest. Our line of Irish Point curtains cannot be 


surpassed. It sells readily and the repeat orders are 

big. Liberal commission basis. Address F. Veith & 

Co., Inc., 45 East 17th Street, New York. 

FOR SALE—A decorating business in a prosperous 
city of southern California, which includes a com- 

plete furniture factory, upholstering and drapery equip- 

ment. The buildings are not for sale, but satisfactory 


lease will be given. Address “Lease,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED by young married man, twenty-nine years 
of age, position as manager and buyer of drapery 
department. Have had ten years’ experience in the best 
departments of Ohio. Will accept position now or 
later. Address 217 East Avenue, Elyria, Ohio. 
CONTRACT OUTSIDE SALESMAN for rugs, lin- 
oleums, draperies, furniture, linens, etc., wanted by 
the Edward Malley Co., Department Store, New Haven, 
Conn. One having some knowledge and taste in dec- 
oration preferred. State age, details of experience and 
salary wanted. 
MANAGER who is a real executive to take entire 
charge of drapery and floor covering section and 
work room. Also a designer of proven ability, capable 
of approaching customers and developing new business. 
The opportunity for making a successful department 
even bigger is exceptionally good. Only men now 
employed and thoroughly experienced can handle this 
job. High and medium class trade. W. Lewis & Co., 
Champaign, III. 
FOR SALE—The patent of new method draped shade 
equipment; gathers drapes at the top; in use by 
leading decorator for past three years, with complete 
machinery to manufacture. Andress & Neumann, 37th 
Ave. cor. 98th St., Corona, N. Y. 
ENERGETIC YOUNG SALESMAN, unmarried, uni- 
versity graduate, good vocabulary, forceful of speech, 
pleasing personality, wants represent manufacturer 
trimmings, draperies, tapestries or allied lines. Three 
years selling experience, mill line, maintains Chicago 
office, travel if necessary. Commission basis. Address 
“R. E. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED CONTRACT SALESMAN to handle dec- 
orative business, one familiar with furniture, rugs, 
draperies, etc. Apply Manager of Better Homes Bu- 
reau, Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DESIGNER WANTED—Good opportunity, steady 
position; young man of ability, some originality, who 
has had experience on cretonne work. Give full par- 
ticulars, and salary wanted. Address “Mill Work,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
CAPABLE MANUFACTURER wanted to take full 
charge of manufacture of table scarves, novelties 
and curtains. Must be able to create samples and get 
production. Excellent opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress “Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 
HENRY GOLDTHORP CO., Orleans and Jasper Sts., 
Philadelphia, has exceptional opportunity for ex- 
perienced upholstery salesman covering Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. First class line with good 
backing for first class man only. Applications confi- 
dential. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from, 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelvan, 
Inc., 2 West 47th Street, New York City. 
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“THE BIG STORE” 


5° AVE. SMITHFIELD & DIAMOND STS. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Has openings for Experienced 


Carpet Layers 
Carpet Measurers 
Carpet Cutters 


Also can use an experienced Drapery Measurer and 
experienced Salesmen for Carpets and Draperies. 
Best working conditions and opportunities for ad- 
vancement. State experience, age and salary expected. 


Address MR. HAUSER, Bureau of Employment 
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